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Agriculture produces a patriot in the truest accepta- 
tien of the word.—Talleyrand. 























Birds. 


We enter our protest against killing birds for 


sport, or mischief either. There are but very few 
species, if indeed there are any, that do harm. It 
is true that they sometimes draw rather hard upon 
our cherries, berries ard smatl fruits, but then they 
do so much service in keeping insects from over- 
running the world, that it is no more than right 
that they should treat themselves to a little fruit 
occasionally. Noyes Darling, of Connecticut, has 
published a list of some birds which are insectivor- 
ous or insect eating, and pleads for them well. 
We have all the species that he mentions, among 
us in Maine. We copy his communication from 
the Farmer’s Gazette. In regard to the King Bird, 
we have no doubt but he occasionally nabs the bees, 
but whether the working bees or only the drones 
which are buzzing about the hive, we have never 
ascertained. If he but takes the latter it is only 
doing a good job, and he thereby saves the other 
bees the trouble of murdering them in the fall. 

Save the birds say we, the world would lose 
half its charms if none of them were about. They 
are so musical, so cheerful, so spirit-like that the 
earth would be a real solitude without them. 





Taber's Nursery. 


There is one Nursery in Kennebec, worthy of 
patronage. That belongs to Daniel Taber of Vas- 
salboro’, who has spent much time and expense in 
planting and obtaining choice varieties of fruit 
and ornamental trees. It contains about six acres 
aud is tastefully laid out and carefully cultivated. 
He has over one hundred different varieties of ap- 
ples and sixty or seventy of pears, besides a choice 
collection of plums, cherries and even peaches. 
One of his trees yielded over a bushel of peaches 
last year. Ile succeeded pretty well with the 
quince. Those in want of good thrifty trees of 
good varieties, had better give him a call. 


Wool, 


The prospect of a good price for wool this spring, 
is poor enough. The article used to be what was 
called the spring harvest for the farmers of Maine, 
and brought much money into the State. 

The following are the prices as quoted from the 
price current of the American Traveller. 

Saxony Fleeces, 32 a 35 cents per lb. 

Am. full blood, 30a32 “ & & 

Am. half blood, 20a25 “ *% 

Common to 4 bl’'d 20a22 “ & 

Lamb’s superfine, 30a35 “ & 
“ Ist quality, 25a30 “ * 
“ 9d “ 20 a 99 “ “ 

The best thing our farmers can do with their 
wool is, either to make it up themselves, or carry it 
to some of the factories and have it made up on 
shares. 
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Patent Case. 


Dr. Houmes :—In your notice of the case recent- 
ly tried in the Circuit Court between H. A. Pitts vs. 
Luther Whitman, I see several statements that are 
calculated to mislead the public mind as to the re- 
sults of this action, and I respectfully ask the priv- 
ilege as one of the parties concerned to correct the 
errors you have been led into, so far as my own per- 
sonal knowledge will permit. 

Ist. You represent the damages and cost included 
to be 725 dollars. The verdict of the Jury was ren- 
dered for 725 dollars damages with not the slightest 
reference to the costs of either Fs: . The charge- 
able costs in all our courts are ed. by law, and the 
bill is made up of items, such as the writ, service, 
travel and attendance of witnesses, &c. &c. which 
have nothing to do with the verdict of the Jury for 
damages sustained by the plaintiff. The legal cost 
in any actien is not a matter for the Jury to decide 
—this fact is well known to all who are acquainted 
with the business of Jurors in our courts of justice. 


Nore.—In answer to all this learned exposition we 
say we had it by way of one of the Jurors themselves, 
that they did not consider the real damages of any 
amount, only two machines having been made at 
the time the action commenced, and that the $725 
was to indemnify cost as far as it would go. If 
they did not render a verdict as they meant it is not 
our fault. 

2d. “The counsel for the defendant et 
moved an arrest of judgment and a new trial, 
was granted.” 'There has been no new trial 
ed to the defendant so far as I have any know 
of the matter, except what is furnished in the Maine 
Farmer. 1 am ata loss to know bon ee obtained 
the parties 


this information so much in advance 
interested. 


Nore.—We inferred this from: the fact that the 
Judge did not deny their having a new trial, and 
from his directing that all the models, papers, &c. 


fore Judge Ware and his assvciate, Judge Story, 
and if the ruling of Judge Ware is sustained by 
Judge Story, an execution will then be issued a- 


gainst the defendant fo. damages and cost, 
Nore.—And suppose it is not—what then? Are 
there not ways enough to bring that business be- 
fore the full bench at Washington? If it suits any 
body to say other Judge instead of “Judges” so be 
it. It is proof positive thet there is a tail to the case 
yet, and we should’nt be surprised if it proved to be 
a pretty long one. 

4th. “The parties are about as far from a final 
adjustment of their difficulty as ever.” As this last 
statement is wholly gratuitous [ shall let it pass for 
what it is worth, adding my own belief, that the er- 


ror is as great as in other statements. 
H. A. PITTS. 


Nore.—If this statement is gratuitous the par- 
ties are welcome to it—and that there may be no 
misunderstanding about it we reiterate it. And, 
though we grieve to say it, we verily believe it will 
prove true. If it does not, it will be because theie 
can’t be money enough raised to fee Lawyers with. 
We have done all that lay in our power, as a friend 
and neighbor to both parties, to stop this quarrel be- 
tween two worthy mechanics, who might earn a 
good deal of property by their ingenuity and indus- 
try, and be well and comfortably off if they would 
keep out of thelaw. We hold that “mechanics 
ought and can settle their own difficulties.” Our 
endeavors have been blessed with signal failure, 
fruitful only in bringing a bountiful shower of curs- 
es upon our own head. We know the temper and 
feeling of all directly or indirectly concerned in 
this business ; and if we rightly read the “signs” 
the storm is not yet over by a good deal; nor won’t 
be till the Lawyers have thrashed and separated 
the parties pretty clean. This going to Law reminds 
us of a stanza we once learned when a boy. 
in this way— 

A thick twisted bush in time ofa storm 

Seemed kindiy to shelter a sheep ; 

For a while she lay covered, so snug and so warm 

It quietly lulled her to sleep.— 

The storm now is hushed.—The winds are at 

peace— 
The sheep to her pasture inclined, 


But ah! the fell thicket lays hold of her fleece 
And her coat is left forfeit behind. 


We are willing every one should have their rights, 
but we have lived long enough to know that law and 
justice do not always go hand in hand. As we are 
accused of making gratuitous remarks, we will ven- 
ture a little further with some gratuitous advice. 
Keep out of the Jaw—keep the peace—You can 
both sell all the machines that you can make, and 
as your patents continue but a short time at the lon- 
gest, it would be wise to make the most of them 
while they do live, and not waste your time and 
money in expensive and vexatious litigation, and 
when you get through, find your patents expired,and 
your cash “come up missing.” 


It ran 





Agricultural Periodicals. 


Messrs. Epirors :—I believe it would prove 
beneficial to the community if the circulation of 
agricultural periodicals was greatly increased—if 
more would take them; not only take them and pay 
Sor them, but read them with interest and care—en- 
deavor to profit by their suggestions, and also to 
furnish the cream of their own experience for the 
benefit of others. This would show that individu- 
als have an increased interest in their oecupation— 
that they are striving to elevate its character and 
increase its profits. Agricultural publications will 
increase your interest in our occupation ; and your 
interest in them will tend to make them more in- 
teresting o you. We cannot expect men to thrive 
and prosper in any business unless they feel inter- 
ested in it; and besides, if one has no interest in 
his occupation, he can derive no great enjoyment 
from it. Whatcan tend to give the farmer, and 
especially a young farmer, greater interest in ag- 
riculture, than an acquaintance with the views, 
opinions aud experiments of others relating to this 
subject; and seeing men of intelligence, education 
and influence giving ther attentisn to it? It brings 
mind in contact with mind to the mutual advantage 
of all—it calls the attention to many subjects of in- 
terest which otherwise might escape our notice ; 
many hints are desived on which we may enlarge 
and improve, and the knowledge and investigations 
of others are here epread out before us for our gui- 
dance and profit. R. 





Shoeing Horses; Mange in Swine, 

Messrs. Eprrors :—I notice, in last Saturday’s 
paper, some remarks upon the foot of the horse, and 
the diseases incident thereto. Among others, bad 
shoeing is mentioned as causing disease. I make 
one remark upon this head. I suppose that one of 
the greatest errors, in shoeing, is that of driving 
the nails too deep into the foot, that is, too near to 
the quick. If the nails are driven too deep, if they 
should not exactly cause lameness, they will, in 
time, injure the feet. I have observed that the best 
shoers drive the nails, as near the edge of the hoof 
as possible, and not endanger them to break out. 
That leaves the inner parts of the feet free and 
easy. A horse shod in this way, if the shoes should 
not fit so perfectly, will travel with tolerable ease, 
and probably never become lame. 

Many horses are injured by founder, and very 
few ever recovered. [ will relate what I have seen 
done } horses in Pennsylvania, which | 
to be a pretty general practice there. 
When a horse is discovered to be foundered, a fire 
is made upon quite moist ground, and kept burning 
long enough to get the ground quite hot. The fire 
is then quickly raked, and a little water sprinkled 
upon the embers so as to quench the live embers. 











be left in charge of the court. 


I notice, in your paper of April 22, some re- 
marks on the mange or itch in swine. You there 
recommend an ointment made of sulphur and lard 
ribbed of, as an effectual cure. This is an unsa- 
vory ointment to make and apply, and not pleasant 
to the patient, whether brute or human. I can in- 
form you of a much better and safer article. Take 
raw tobacco, steeped cold and strong in chamber 


tion. It is a safe and sovereign remedy for mange, 

in all stages and all animals, brute or human. This 

ointment, if kept in a tight bottle, will keep good 

any length of time. It should be well shaken to- 

gether when used, for the parts soon separate when 

standing. Paizo. 
Portland, May 16, 1843. 


Enriching Lands, 


It is a well known fact that many farms, especial- 
ly in the older parts of the State, have deteriorated, 
and are not now so productive as when first brought 
under cultivation. Crops, and in many cases large 
crops too, have been taken repeatedly from them ; 
and, in some instances, for a considerable time no 
manure has been applied—no return made for the 
exhaustion—because their owners could obtain fine 
crops without all the trouble and expense of manur- 
ing. Nearly all the manure was suffered to lie 
where it happened to be made, exposed to evapora- 
tion, fermentation and drenching rains, until it has 
lost the most of its value. “Mother Earth” will 
not stand such a “credit system” long. She will 
stop payment and call for her dues. Farms that 
have been managed in this way need manure, and 
good crops can no longer be raised upon them with- 
out it. The farmer may now save al! his animal or 
stable manure—he may economize it—and apply to 
each field, with exactness, its just portion; but he 
cannot thus bring his land to that state of fertility 
in which he originally found it. At this stage the 
owner finds that he can scarcely get his living— 
says that Maine is a very poor place for farming— 
would “sell out,”—if he has yet anything left that 
he can sell—and start for Ohio or the Far West to 
find some fancied earthly paradise, where he expects 
to go on in the old way, and raise an abundance. 

Undoubtedly there was fertilizing matter enough 
created in the beginning, and there is no less m ex- 
istence now. Nothing is annihilated. If we have 
carried it off, or negligently suffered it to run to 
waste—to collect where it is not needed—we must 
go in pursuit of it—seek it till we find it—bring it 
back, and restore it to the soil. Before we can 
again do a flourishing business we must thus 
“ square up” with our farms—thus establish our 
credit with the soil. This work requires industry. 
We must seek for deposits of manure. The vegeta- 
ble, mineral and anima! kingdoms must be laid under 
contribution. The rich, accumulated treasures of 
the forest, lake, river, and even of the ocean itself, 
must be sought out and applied to ourlands. Bogs 
and meadows are real misers. The farmer must be 
“after another distribution” of their contents. 
The vegetable matters which they contain must be 
fitted and used to renovate the exhausted upland. 
These low places may perhaps be drained; when 
fitted for crops they are not soon exhausted. The 
manure made from their products may be used to 
benefit the more needy parts of the farm. With 
knowledge, industry and attention, we need never 
despair of bringing our farms to their original state 
of fertility. We may not fully accomplish this in 
one year nor in ten years; but if we gain a little 
every year it will be done, and our profits will be 
constantly increasing the while. 

The laws of nature are not varied to suit the 
convenience of every negligent farmer; we find 
but little special legislation among them; nor are 
they repealed or modified every winter by puny 
legislators and intriguing politicians. In order to 
succeed well, we must study them and conform to 
them. Like the blood of the animal system, the 
fertilizing matter of the farm should be constantly 
circulating. In this way alone it can be profitable. 
It is much easier keeping up the fertility of lands 
than it is making exhausted lands fertile. We 
should make it a rule to return to the soil an equiv- 
alent in manure for every crop we carry off, or as 
far as possible consume our crops upon the soil. 
With such management, Jands that are now in good 
condition will ever remain so, The extra means of 
fertility are abundant. The farmer must seek them 
out and judiciously apply them to his soil. 

There are many varieties of soils. The best 
soils are composed of several ingredients. The 
same kind of dressing will not equally well suit 
every soil. Some need one ingredient and some 
another. I have often heard conflicting statements 
relative to the value of meadow muck when ap- 
plied to uplane. Some declare that it is very good 
dessing, while others insist that it is good for noth- 
ing. When we consider the difference there is the 
muck and the soils to which it is applied, we need 
not wonder at the opposing statements. These dif- 
ferent results, under the different circumstances 
and combinations, are just what we might reasona- 
bly expect. 

The farmer, if he would succeed well, should un- 
derstand the nature of his soil and the dressing he 
uses, (as the skilful physician does the constitution, 
habits and diseases of his patients, and also the 
diet and medicine he recommends,) and vary his 
treatment accordingly. To improve soils we should 
know what ingredients are needed. .Sand will im- 
prove tenacious clay soils, and clay, those which 
are sandy. Some soils abound in acids; these 
must be sweetened by alkalies — lime or ashes. 
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Fruit Trees. 

oRs :—In addition to your remarks 

fruit trees, in your last number, I 

d of propagating fruit of all kinds, 
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All kinds of fruit trees put out a great many 
young sprouts from the limbs and roots, called suck- 
ers. ‘Take these, cut the butt end into a wedge ; 
take the rootof any wood of the same size, split it 
and run the\ sucker into that split, and haul the 
ground about it. This will bring the live barks 
together, and they will unite and the root will sup- 
port the shoot, till mew roots can put out. Let it 
stand till it shal attain the size desired, and then 
transplant it. These may be set thick, in nur- 
sery form, or oth¢rwise. These probably will make 
smaller trees thag those obtained from the seed, 
but that, instead pf being an objection or injury, 
would probably b@a benefit, for small trees are bet- 
ter for fruit than \large ones. They can be set 
nearer together, aml they are less liable to injury 
from heavy blasts ¢f wind. Perhaps this might 
prove to be the easiest, safest and cheapest way of 
enlarging the growth of fruit so much to be desired. 
Beside, it is an advantage to have trees that are al- 
ready acclimated, for trees suffer as much, from 


acclimating, as animals do; neither do well til! 
acclimated. Puio. 


Portland, May 9, 1843. 


Cumberland County Cattle Show. 


The Cumberland Agricultural and Horticultural 
- Society offer the following Premiums for the 
year 1843, viz :— 





ON STOCK. 
For the best pair of Working Oxen, of four 
years old and over, $5 
“ the second best do. do. 1 
“ the best pair of 3 years old Steers, 3 
“ the best pair of 2 years old Steers, 2 
“ the second best, do do 1 


“ the best fat Ox, the manner and expense 


ot feeding to be given, 4 
“ the 2d best do do 2 
“ the best Bull, over one year old, 5 
“ the second best do do 3 
“ the 3d best do do 2 
“ the best Cow, 5 
«the host Buk, if of extra kind 3 
if of extra kind, : 
«the Sat ee 9 
“« the 3d best do do 1 
“ the best Ewes, not less than 5 in number ¢ 
“ the 2d best do do 2 
“ the best Boar 4 
“ the 2d best do K 
“ the best Sow, kept for breeding, 4 
“ the best Pigs not less than fourin number, 3 
“ the best work Horse, 4 
“ the 2d best do 2 
“ the best Mare, kept for breeding, 3 
GRAIN, VEGETABLE CROPS, &c. 

For the greatest quantity of Indian Corn raised 

onan acre, if not Jess than 60 bushels 
per acre, $6 
“ the 2d best do do 4 
“ the 3d best do do 2 


“ the greatest quantity of Winter Wheat 
raised on an acre, if not less that 20 
bushels per acre, 

“ the next largest quantity, 

“ the next largest quantity, 

“ the greatest quantity of Summer Wheat 
raised on an acre, if not less than 25 
bushels per acre, 

“ the 2d do do 

“ the 3d do do 

“ the greatest quantity of Barley raised upon 
an acre, if not less than 25 bushels 
per acre, 

“ For the greatest quantity of Rye, do do 
“ the greatest quantity of Oats, if not less 
than 40 bushels per acre, 

“ the greatest quantity of Potatoes, if not 
less than 300 bushels to the acre, 5 

“ the greatest quantity of Carrots raised, if 
raised on not less than half an acre of 
ground, and at the rate of 400 busheis 
per acre, ; 3 

“ the greatest quantity of Ruta Baga do do 3 

“ the greatest quantity of English Turnips, 
do 600 do do — oda anna 3 

“ the greatest quantity of Onions, if raise 
on not cae tient 1-4 acre of ground, and 
at the rate of G00 bushels per acre, 

“ the test quantity of Peas, not less than 
25 bushels per acre, on not less than 1-4 

acre of ground, ° 

the patent uantity of Beans, do 25 do 

the Apples, not less than 2 bushels, 

the 2d best do do do 

the best Pears, do do 

the 2d best do do 


BUTTER, CHEESE, &c. _ 

For the best Cheese, not less than 100 Ibs. in 

quantity, 

the next best do do do 

the next best do do do 

the best Butter, not less 50 Ibs. 

the next best do do do 

the next best do do do 

PLOUGHING MATCH. 

First Premium 

Second Premium. 

MANUFACTURES, &c. 

For the best Fulled Cloth, of household man- 
wuamtore, aot Jas than 30 yond, of su- 
perior quality and w anship, 

eS ire best Falled Cleth manufactured at any 
Fa in this county, if as above, 
“ the ext Plane not less than 20 yards, 
as 
the best manufctnred Satinett, do do 
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of household manufacture, 
« the best 3 Worsted Yarn, not less 


— =m aw 








than 2 pairs, 1} 
the best Woollen Hose, riot less than 4 pairs, 1 | 
the best Silk Hose, household manofacture, 2 
the best Silk Gloves, do do 1 
the best Sewing Silk, do do 

not less than 1 |b: 


oF 


2 
the best tinen Thread for Sewing, not less 

than 3 lbs. 1 
“ the best Shoe Thread. notless than3 lbs. 1 
the best Straw Braid, not less than 50 yds. 2 
the best Straw Bonnet, if of extra work- 

manship, 2 
“ the best Palm Leaf Hat, if of extra work- 

manship, 1 
ae any improvements in Axes, Scythes, Hoes, 
forse Shoes, 2 
“ the best dressed Leather, 2 
“ the best Boots, 1 
“ the best Shoes, 1 
(GF or any éther article, produced or man- 
ufactured in this County, worthy of a Premium, 
for which no Premium is offered, a Diploma of 
the Society will be awarded. 

All Entries for Premiums must be made with the 
Secretary of the Society, before 9 o’clock on the 
morning of the Exhibition. 

Written Statements respecting the animals offer- 
ed for Premiums must be furnished to the Secreta- 
ry, specifying the origin, breed or stock of the ani- 
mals, whether native or imported, and the advanta- 
ges of them for labor, fattening, the Dairy, or oth- 
er purposes ; together with the mode and expense 
of rearing and treating them, compared with the 
usual method. This rule is to be complied with in 
all instances or the premium will be withheld. 

Written statements respecting Crops offered for 
Premiums, and under oath, must be furnished to 
the Secretary, specifying particularly the kind and 
quantity of seed, and of dressing put upon the land, 
the course of cultivation, including the number of 
days’ work and all other expenses, and the kind of 
soil cultivated. This rule must be complied with 
or the premium will be withheld. 

No Premium will be awarded on any animal that 
has preivously received one from the Society in this 
county ; nor on any object which the Committee, 
on examining it, shall not deem worthy of a Pre- 
mium, whether there be competition or not. 

To be entitled to a Premium claimed, the animal 
and crop must be raised, and the article manufac- 
tured, in the county of Cumberland. 

Animals for breeding, though raised out of the 
county, may be entitled to the Premium, payable 
after they have been kept in the county one year. 

Those who are not members of the Society are 
respectfully invited to offer their Stock, Produce 
and mannfactures for exhibition, and premiams will 
be awarded thereon. 

To entitle a person to a Premium on Grains or 
Vegetables, the land and crops must be measured 
by disinterested persons, and proper vouchers there- 
of produced to the Committee for awarding Premi- 
ums on those articles. 

Satisfactory evidence will be required respecting 
the truth of all statements by competitors, before 
any premiums shall be awarded. 

The premiums will be paid by the Treasurer, ten 
days after the meeting. 

t is to be hoped that the Ladies of the county 
will not only contribute to the exhibition the works 
of their taste and skill, but that they will also enli- 
ven it by their presence. 

FRANCIS O. J. SMITH, per order. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


The Practice of Agriculture, 


( Continued.) 

Second in importance to draining only, are the 
subjects of “sub-soil and trench-ploughing,” op- 
erations which are also to be performed at this sea- 
son of the year—and achapter upon which con- 
cludes the first volume of Mr. Stephen’s work.— 
Those who are acquainted with the writings of Mr. 
Smith of Deanston, and with the operations of the 





,| Marquis of Tweedshale at Yester, will duly esti- 


mate the importance, not merely to the young far- 
mer himself, but to the nation at large, of proper 
instruction in regard to those two important opera 

tions—in the mode of economically conducting them 
—in the principles upon which their beneficial ec- 
tion depends—and in the circumstances by which 
the practical man ought to be regulated in putting 
the one or the other, or the one rather than the oth- 
er, in operation upon his own land. Our limits do 
not pga us to discuss the relative merits of sub- 
soil aff@ trench-ploughing, which by some writers 
have unwisely been pitted against each other; as if 
they were in reality methods of improving the land, 
either of which a man may equally adopt in any 
soil and under all circumstances, But they, in re- 
ality, agree universally only in this one thing: that 
neither process will produce a permanetly good effect 
unless the land be previously thorough-drained. But 
being drained, the farmer must then exercise a 
sound discretion, and Mr. Stephens’s book will aid 
his judgment much in determining which of the two 
subsequent methods he ought to adoot. The safer 
plan for the young farmer would be to try one or 
two acres in each way, and in his after procedures 
upon the same kind of jand to be regulated by the 
result of this trial. Mr. Stephens expresses a de- 
cided opinion in favor of trench-ploughing in the 
following passages : 

“[ have no hesitation in expressing my prefer- 
ence of trench to subsoil ploughing : and I cannot 
see a single instance, with the sole exception of 
turning up a very bad subsoil in large quantity, in 
which there is any advantage attending subsoil, 
that cannot be enjoyed by trench ploughing: and 
for this single eetees ofa very bad subsoil, 
trenching has the advantage of being performed in 
perfect safety, where subsoil ploughing could not 
be, without previous drainage. 

“But while giving a preference to trench plongh- 
ing over subsoil, I am of opinion that it should not 
be generally attempted under any circumstances, 
however favorable, without previous thorongh-drain- 
ing, any more than subgoil plonghing; but when 
so drained, there is no mode of management, in my 
opinion, that will render land so soou amenable to 
the means of putting it ins high degree of fertility 
us trench ploughing.” Vol. i. p. 64. 

We confess that, in the first of the above passa- 
ges, Mr. Stephens appears to us to assume some- 
thing of the tone of a partisan, which has always 
the effect of lessening the weight of an author's 
opinion with the intelligent reader who is in search 
ef the troth only. What is advancec as the main 
advantage of trench ploughing in the first passage 
—that it can be safely done without previons drain- 
ing, is in the second wholly discarded by the ad- 
vies, never to trench plough without previous drain- 
ing. At the same time it is confessed, that in the 
case of a bad subsoil, trench-plonghing may do 
much harm. Every practical man in fact knows 
that bringing up the subsoil in any quantity, he 
wonld in some districts render his fields ina great 
measure unproductive for years to come. On the 
other hand, we believe that the use of the subsoil- 
plongh can never do harm upon drained land. We 
speak, of course, of soils upon which it is already 
conceded that either the one method or the other 
anght to be adopted. The utmost evil that ean 
follow m any such case the vse of the sub soil- 
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the land cannot be rendered more unfruitful by it. 


| Seb oiling, th refore, is the safer practice. 


But in reatity, there ought, as we have already 
stated, to be no opposition between the two meth- 
ods. Each has ite own special use for which it can 
be best employed, and the skill of the farmer must 
be exercised in determining whether the cireum- 
stances in which he is placed are such as to call 
especially for the one or for the other instrument. 
If the subsoil be a rich back mould, or a continua- 
ti_n of the same alluvial or other fertile soil which 
forms the surface, it may be turned wp atonce by 
the trench-plough without hesitation. Or, if the 
subsoi! be more or less full of lime, which bas sunk 
from above, trenching may with equal safety be ad- 
opted. But, ifthe subsoil be more or less ferru- 
ginous—if it be of that yellow unproductive clay 
which in some cases extends over nearly whole 





drains—or if tt consist of a hard an 5 

less impervious bed—in all these cases the use of 
the subsoil-plough ts clearly indicated. In short, 
the young farmer can scarcely have a safer rule 
than this: to subsoil his land 4rst, whenever there is 
a doubt of the soundness of the subsoil, or a fear that 
by bringing it to the surface, the fertility of the up- 
per soil will be diminished. It is no reply to this 
safer practice, to say that even Mr. Smith recom- 
mends the turning up the subsoil afterwards, and 
that we have therefore a double expense to incur. 
For it is known, that aftera time any subsoil so 
treated may be turned up with safety, and therefore 
there is no risk of loss by delaying this deeper 
ploughing for a few years; and in regard to the 
question of expense, it appears that the cost of both 
draining and subsoiling are generally repaid by the 
first two or three crops which succeed each im- 
provement. What more, then, can be required ? 
The expense is repaid ; the land is, to a certain ex- 
tent, permanently improved; no risk of joss has 
been incurred ¢ and there still remains to the im- 
proving farmer—improving his own circumstances, 
as well as the quality of his land, by his prudent and 
skilful measures—there still .remrins the deeper 
vloughing, by which he can gradually bring new 
soil to the surtace, as he sees it mellow, and he- 
come wholesome, under the joint influences’ which 
the drain and the subsoi!-plough have brought to 
bear upon it. 

There can, therefore, it is clear, be no universal 
rule for the use of the two valoable instruments in 
question, as each has its own defined sphere of ac- 
tion. This, we think, is the common-sense view of 
the case, But if any one insists on having @ uni- 
versal rule which would save him from thinking of 
observing for himself in all cases, then we should 
say—in all cases subsotl, because it is the safer. 

With this subject the first volume of The Book 
of the Farm is brought to a close; but winter still 
continues, and in other winter-work of scareely less 
importance the young farmer has still to be instruct- 
ed. We have hitherto said nothing of the more 
expensive and beautiful embellishments of the book, 
because the most interesting of them are portraits 
of celebrated short-horns, working horses, sheep, 
and pigs ; a subject of which the author begins to 
treat only at the commencement of the second vol- 
ume. The feeding of stock is one of those parts of 
the winter’s labors, in improving husbandry, upon 
which not only the immediate profit of the farmer, 
but the ultimate fertility of his land, in a great 
measure depends. The choice of his stock, and 
the best mode of treating and tending them, there- 
fore, are subjects of the greatest consequence to the 
young farmer. In the choice of his stock, he wil 
be aided at once by the clear descriptions, and by 
the portraits so beautifully executed by Landsecr 
and Sheriff, by which the letter-press is accom- 
panied. In the snbsequent treatment of them, and 
in the mode by which they may be most profitably, 
most quickly, or most economically fed in the winter 
season, he will be fully instructed in the succeed- 
ing chapters of the book. 

Turnips and other roots are the principal food of 
cattle in the winter: a preliminary chapter, there- 
fore, is devoted to the “drawing and storing of tur- 
nips and other roots.” ‘lad we our article to begin 
again, we would devote several pages, agreeably to 
ourselves, and not without interest, we believe, or 
without instruction, to our reoder, in discussing a 
few of those points connected with the feeding of 
cattle, upon which, though the same means of in- 
formation are within their reach, practical men 
have hitherto permitted themselves to rensain wholly 
ignorant. Of these points Mr. Stephens adverts to 
severa!, and suggests the advantage of additional 
experiments ; but the whole subject requires revis- 
ion, and, under the guidance of persons able to di- 
rect, who are acquainted with all that is yet known, 
or has a8 yet been done either in this or in foreign 
countries, experiments will hereafter, no doubt, be 
made, by which many new truths, both theoretically 
and practically valuable, are sure to be elucidated. 

We may advert, as an illustration, to the feeding 
properties of the turnip. It is usual to reckon the 
value of a crop of turnips by the number of tons 
per acre which it is found to yield when so many 
equare yards of the produce are weighed. But this 
may be very failacious in many waye, Ifthey are 
white turnips, fur instance, nine tons of small will 
contain as much nourishment as ten tons of large— 
or twenty-seven tons an acre of small turnips will 
feed as many sheep as thirty tons per acre of large 
turnips. Or if the crop be Swedes, the reverse wil! 
be the case, twenty-seven tons of large will feed aa 
much stock as thirty tons of small, (Vol. ii., p. 20.) 
Mr. Stephens points out other fallacies also, to 
which we cannot advert. One, however, he has 
passed over, of equal, we believe of greater, conse- 
quences than any other—we allude to the variable 
quality of water which the turnip grown on different 
soils in different seasofis is fonad to contain, 

It is obvious, that in so far as the roots of the 
turnip, the carrot, and the potatoe, consist of water, 
they can serve the purposes of drink only—they 
cannot feed the animals to which they are given, 
Now, the quantity of water in the turnip is so great, 
that 100 tons sometimes contain only nine lons of dry 
feeding matler—more than nine-tenths of their 
weight consisting of water. But ageim, their con- 
stitution is so variable, that 100 tones sometimes con- 
tains more than twenty tons of dry food—or \ess than 
four-fifihs of their weight of water. It is poesible, 
therefore, that one acre of turnips,on which only 
twenty tons are growing, may feed as many sheep 
as another on which forty tons are produced, What, 
therefore, can be more uncertain than the feeding 
valve of an acre of turnips as estimated by th> 
weight? How much in the dark are buyers and 
sellers of this root? What wonder is there that 
different writers should estimate so very difterent!y 
the weight of turnips which onght to be given for 
the purpose of sustaining the condition, or of in- 
creasing the weight of the several varieties of stock? 
Other roots exhibit similar differences; and even 
the potatoe, while it sometimes contains thirty tons 
of food in every hundred of raw roots, at others, 
contains no more than twenty, the same weight, 
namely, which exists at times in the turnip.* 





*For oor anthority on this subject, we refer to 
Jounsron’s Suggestion for Experiments in Prac- 
tical Agriculture, No. 11. pp. 62 and G4, of which 
we have been favored with an early copy by the 
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Valter fact shows the very slippery grovnd on which 
the assertion rests, that has lately astonished the 
weak minds of our Bouthera caitle-fecding breth- 
ren, from the mouth of one of their talented but 
hasty lecturers—that the potatoe contains two or 
three times the weight of nourishinent which exists 
in the turnip. It is true that some varieties of po- 
Latoes contain three times as much as some varie- 
ties of turnip—but, on the other hand, some turnips 
contain a3 much nourishment as an equal weight ot 
potatoes. But no man can tell, by dare inspection, 
as yety to which class of turnips, the more or less 
watery, his own may belong—whether that which 
is apparently the most prolifle may not in reality be 
the least so—whether that mode of mararing his 
land which gives him the greatest weight of raw 
roots, may not give him the smallest weight of real 
substantial food fur his stock. What a wide field, 
therefore, for experimemt? To what aseful results 
might they mot be expected to lead? If any of our 
readers wish to undertake such experiments, or to 
learn how they are to be performed, we refer them 
to the pamphlet mentioned in the note. 

In connection with the chapter “on the feeding 
of sheep,” we could have wished to advert to the 
advantages of shelter, in producing the largest 
weight of meat froma given weight of turnips, or 
other food—as illustrated by the experiments of Mr. 
Childers, Lord Western, and others: but we must 
refer our readers to the passage itself, (vol. ii. p. 51,) 
as we must also to the no lesa important compars- 
tive view of the advantages of feeding cattle in 
close byres and in open hamiels, (vol. 1). p- 129,) 
and to the interesting details regarding the use of 
raw and steamed food, contained in the chapter up- 
on the feeding of cattle, (vol. ii. p. 120 to 148.) 

But our author 1s so cunning in the qualities of 
mutton—which, as we have already seen, he can 
“kill so gently,” performing the operation without 

ain—that we think our readers will enjoy the fol- 

wing passage: 

“Tike gigot is the handsomest and most valuable 
part of the carcass, and on that account fetches the 
highest price. It is either a roasting or a boiling 
piece. Of black-faced mutton it makes a fine roast, 
and the piece of fat in it called the pope's eye, is 
considered a delicate morceau by epicures. A 
gigot of Leicester, Cheviot, or Svuthdown matton 
makes a beautiful ‘boiled leg of mutton,’ which ts 
prized the more the fatter it is,as this part of the 
carcass is never overloaded with fat. The loin is 
almost always roasted, the flap of the flank being 
skewered up, and itis a juicy piece. Fora small 
family, the black-faced mutton is preferable; for a 
large, the Southdown and Cheviot. Many consider 
this piece of Leicester mutton roasted as too rich, 
and when warm, this is probably the case; but a 
cold roast Join is an excellent summer dish. The 
back-ribs are divided into two, and used for very 
different purposes. The fore part, the neck, is doil- 
ed and makes sweet bariey-broth ;and the meat, 
when we'!l boiled, or rather the whole pottage sim- 
mered for a considerable time beside the fire, eats 
tenderly. The back-ribs make an excellent roast: 
indeed, there is not a sweeter or more varied one 
in the carcass, having both ribs andshoulder. The 
shoulJer-blade eats best cold, and the ribs warm. 
The ribs make excellent chops. The Leiscester 
and Southdowns afford the best mutton-chops. The 
breast is mostly a roasting-piece, consisting of rib 
and shoulder, and is particularly good when cold. 
When the piece is large, as of Southdown or Che- 
voit, the gristly part of the ribs may be divided from 
the true ribs, and helped separately. The breast is 
an. excellent piece in black-faced mutton, and suita- 
ble to small families, the shoulder being eaten cold, 
while the ribs and brisket are sweet and juicy when 
warm. This piece also boils well; or, when corn- 
ed for eight days, and served with onion sauce, with 
mashed turnip in it, there are few more savory dish- 
es ata farmer’s table. The shoulder is separated 
before being dressed, and makes an excellent roast 
for family use, and may be eaten warm or cold, or 
corned and dressed as the breast mentioned above. 
The shoulder is best from a large carcass of South- 
down, Cheviot, or Leicester, the black-faced being 
too thin for the purpose; and it was probably be- 
eause English mutton is usually large that the prac- 
tice of removing it originated. The neck-piece is 
partly laid bare by the removal of the shoulder, the 
fore-part being fitted for boiling and making into 
broth, and the best end for roasting or broiling iato 
chops. On this account this is a good family piece, 
and in such request among the tradesmen of London 
that they prefer it to any part of the hind quarter.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 98.) (Concluded next week.) 


Birds and Bird Law. 


“The time of the si ging of birds” having come, 
it is natural to ask, how we ought to receive and 
treat our pretty visitors. The law has told us, we 
must not shoot at or kill them, and we must not de- 
stroy their nests, on any lands but our own. On 
our own farms they are out of the protection of the 
Jaw—they have there no security for their lives but 
our kindly feelings or self interest. No doubt this 
will be all the security they need, when itis fully 
understood that they come to us in the most confid- 
ing innocence, not intending us harm if they do 
any, and conferring upon us benefits which no other 
part of the animal creation can confer. Werethere 
no birds to keepin check the myriads of voracious 
insects which swarm around us, our country, it may 
well be believed, would cease to be habitable by 
man. We may form some idea of value of the 
birds, from calculating the labors of a single spec- 
ws, Each red-winged blackbird devours on an av- 
erage fifty grubs a day. One pairin four months 
consumes more than 12,000. Ifthere are in New 
England one million pairs of these birds, then they 
will consume twelve thousand millions of grubs in 
one summer.” (Peabody’s “Birds of Massachn- 
retts.”) If any one can calculate the amount of in- 
jury that euch an army of insects might do, he may 
ealculate the amount of benefits which we derive 
from this single species of birds, for one season on- 
ly. And this is but one out ofa hundred species of 
birds, whose main business it is, by » wise appoint- 
ment of Providence, to protect man from his insect 
enemies. 

Let us take a brief review of our friendly aux- 
iliaries, 

1, The Meapow Lark. 
good to hear his sweet song. The gunner should 
spare him for that alone. His food is imsects and 
berries—not however any berries used by our- 
selves, 

2. Bautimore Oxsore or Flangbird. In spring 
his food is almost wholly insects. In cherry time 
we rather wish he would stay in the woods; and 
yet he isso bnay in catching the ora-bugs, that 
perhaps he fairly balances accounts with us even 
then. I have acven him do one piece of mischief 
that was provoking. He would pick a cherry bloss- 
em, lay it on a limb and clap his foot upon it so as 
to hold it down, and then pick out the embryo cher- 
ry from the center of the blossom. I have often 
been tempted to shoot the rascal; but as he left 
blossoms enough, f concluded to let him pass, for 
ae good he doeg in keeping the peas free from 

ugs. 

3. Rep-wixcep Biacxsrap. He will generally 
bs seen in the new plowed field picking up the 
grubs, I have given above an estimate of his ser- 
vices. 

4. Rice Buytixe or Bub-o-link (skunk black- 
bird.) His food is crickets, grasshoppers and 
ground spiders, 

5. Crow Bracksinp. He devours immense 
numbers of insects—grubs and caterpillars. But 
he pulis op corn. He is therefore both friend and 
foe—a foe for two or three weeks; friend for all 
the rest ofsnmmer. Professor Kirtland (Zoology 
of Ohio) makes the following remarks respecting 
this bird. “He is one of the species againat which 
the efforts not only of idle boys, but our farmers are 
directed on account of its habits of attacking the 





It does one’s heert 


sprouting fiem the ground, ang.in autumo when it 
is mature. ‘The remainder of their summer's 80- 
journing is spent in rendering us the most essential 
aid. The farmer sho iid recollect that in destroying 
even one of these birds he ig committing a direct 
injury on his own property as well as injuring com- 
muvity at large.” " " 

6. Crow. He devours several insects, partica- 
larly the grubs that eat off the foots of grass. Bo 
he does soine good. But he makes sad havee with 
corp, both young and old. We ehall not mourn 
much if the boys get crows? eggs, or even shoot the 
birds. 

7. Buve Jay. He renders considerable service 
by destroying insects and caterpillars in great nom- 
bers. He eats chestnims and acerns in their sea- 
Sen, and some corn. On the whole, he does us 
more good than harm. An observer, who found a 
nest of five young jays, estimated the nomber of 
grubs of the chaffer consumed in oneday by the 
pairand family, attwo hundred. This in three 
months smounts to twenty thousand. 

8. Buack-car Trrmovuse or Chickadee, clears 
our trees of insecis—both grubs and eggs. He is 
very useful in keeping down the canker worm. 

9. Cepar Birp, or Moss Bird. Ihave already 
zpoken of this bird in my communication on canker 
worms, for which as well as caterpillars and beetles 
he has an insatiable appetite. He takes some straw- 
berries, currants, cherries and even early pears 
Nevertheless there are but few birds as serviceable 
as this, 

10. Kine Birp. His principal food consists of 
beetles, crickets, grasshoppers and canker worms. 
He is charged wih catching bees. I have seen 
him fly among them and appear to catch something ; 
ind have thereupon shot him, But on examining 
his crop, I have never found any bees in it. [think 
‘his charge against him is not substantiated. He is 
the most insulting thief in a mulberry tree, thet | 
am acqnainted with. But he is @ noble spirited 
bird, as the wawks and crows can testify. I believe 
we ought to let him live. 

11. Pewrr Frycarcner or Phebe. He lives on 
insects. ‘The cows wi!l not give bloody milk, if he 
is killed. But we shall sufier for ourcrnelty and 
ingratitude, if we harm this friendly inhabitant of 
our cow-houses, Though small in size he destroys 
an incaiculable number of insects. 

12. Pewer. There are two species, both of 
which make insee/s their sole food. 

13. American Repsrart. He also eats nothing 
but insects, 

14. Vireo. There are four species. A'l of 
them eat insects ; but whether they take other food 
also Lamunable to say. They do us no injury 
that we can discover. 

15. Brown Tarusu or Thrasher. Wilson says, 
“his food consists of worms which he scratches from 
the ground, caterpillars, and many kinds of berries. 
He is accused by some people of scratching up the 
hills of Indian Corn. ‘This may be partly true, bot 
for every kernel of corn he pilfers, 1am persuaded 
he destrovs five hundred insects; particularity a 
large dirty colored grub with a black head, which is 
more pernicious to the corn and cther grain and 
vegetables, than nine tenths of the whole feathered 
race.” (Ornithology.) Some years ago, seeing 
one of the birds busy about my garden,as I suppos 
ed for no good end, { shot him. On opening his 
crop [ fonnd it filled with the large, black, stinking 
bugs that live npon squashes and poison our cucum- 
ber vines—a bug, | believe, that no other creature 
willeat. Since then I have placeda high value 
upon the vhra-her. A pair of them took up their 
abode last summer in my garden, and kept my vines 
wholly clear from those loathsome insects. The 
birds took a few currants and eccasionelly eat a 
mulberry ; but I consider that the birds pa:d me well 
for the fruit. 

1G. Carerrp. His food is wasps, worms, grubs 
and various other insects. He takes some fron, 
particularly cherries and mulberries, but not as 
much, probably, as the wasps lie destroys would 
eat. 

17. Rosty. Insects and fruit are his food. He 
has quite an appetite for cherries, mulberries and 
currants, Stil! he is a useful friend in the orchard. 
The insec’s fund upon apple trees seem to be his 
‘avurite food. [le wil! return from year to year to 
the same orchard, if permitted. We shall be gain- 
ers by treating him kindly, and letting Lim have 
what little fruit he wants, to seasun his dish of eat- 
erpillars. 

18. Gotpen Crownep Taurus. 
ground are iis food, 

19. Warscter. There are 26 speciesof war- 
tlers. All of them, I believe, devour insects —some 
as a principal part of their food, Some of them are 
eaters of seeds as well as insects. The Yellow. 
bird, which belongs to this class, eats the seeds of 
the garden lettuce; but he also ents the seeds of 
thistles and other troublesome weeds. 

20. Wooprecxer. Six species of woodpeckers 
devour insects. They do what many birds are’ un- 
able to do, Having a strong bill, and a tongue two 
or three inches long with a barb at the end, like a 
fish hook, they can take insects from holes in trees 
and under the bark, that are beyond the reach of 
other birds. The golden-winged woodpecker eats 
corn occasionally, but, I believe, not enough to 
give reason for much complaint. The downy wood 
pecker, sometimes called the Sap sucker, is rather 
a questionable character. This is the bird that 
digs holes like gimblet holes, in circles round the 
bouy of apple trees, . It is supposed he thus bores 
into the bark, in order to suck the sap. What ver 
his obyect may be, the injury is very consid@rable. 
Unless he, in some way unknown to us, is doing us 
some great benefit, he is one among the very few 
birds, that it would be for the interest of the farmer 
to destroy. 

21. Wren. This noisy and quarrelsome litle 
creature makes way witha vast number of simal) 
caterpillars. He has been accused of catching bees 
—I think wrongfully. 

22. Brvesinp. This is one of the birds that it 
is best to provide lodgings for. A amall Sox with 
a hole in one side, and nailed to a tree, is al! that 
is necessary. He will return, year after year, to 
the same habitation. One joyous note of his in 
early spring, will pay us for the boxes. Besides 
that, “almost all his time is spent in catching beet- 
les, grasshoppers, spiders and grubs, The wire- 
worm is another of his luxuries.” (Peabody’s 
Birds.) 

23. Buack-turoatep Buytixe. His food is 
caterpillars, canker worms, and other insects, 

24. Scancer Tanacer, lives upon insects, par- 
ticularly wasps. 

25. Fincn. There are three species, whose food 
consists of insecls, seeds and berries. The seeds 
which they eat are chiefly those of weeds. The 
Goldfinch, however, pilfers the seeds of lettuce. 
But thistle seeds being his favorite, he pays the 
most attention to them. 

26. Sparxow. There are five species. Their 
food is mostly insects, with a portion of the sma!l 
seeds. The Chipping Sparrow (Chitbird) is an 
invainable bird. The muliitude of smal! worms 
that he picks from trees and shrubs, is almost in- 
credible. He is the only bird that appears to have 
a liking for the prickly, green worm which infests 
the cultivated rasphervy. 

_ 27. Grounn Rog. (Jurink,) 
mseecls are his food. 

28. Rose preastep Grospeak. He eats in 
secls, berries aud seeds. 

29 Cuckoo. There are two species, both living 
upon insects and the eggs of other birds, Peabody 
says, “He devours many insects ; among others the 
large, yellow Cozk-chaffer; and thus does some 

to man, to atone for his injuries to his own 
race.” His young are fed with caterpillars from 
the apple tree. It is not eagy to determine whether 
his good or his evil deeds preponderate. 


30. Neruaten. There are two species, living 


Ineects on the 


Worms and 


Indian corn. It ia somewhat vexations, to be sure, | OM tnsecis, such as ants and spiders. 


to have this injury done our corn crops; but before 
the farmer ages inthe warfare against these 


31. Creeper. There are two species. I have 
seen the Black-and-white Creeper, npon apple 


birds, he should take into consideration the fact that | trees, examining the leaves in which worms were 


they save ten times 


the amount ofcorn they de-| rolled up— 


ng first into one end of the rol! and 


Ay 3 They pick up thousands of insects that would | then the other, till he spied the worm--then thrust- 
4 fa a 


greater damage 


are only two short] ing in his long tongue and drawing out the insect. 





periods while they remain with os that they eat| It may be presumed from this fact, that the natura! 
; 


yogetab'e food 


the spring when the corn 1s, food of these birds is insects, 





This mest diminutive. 
fexihered animals is not withovtits ose, He seems 


32. HumaenGBian. 


supposed 
ne fo r  suppr 

Reet he Mas feo tor thew hone one. “We 
see him,” says Peabody, ‘ plunging is bill into the 
deep and trompet-shaped flowers—we think for 


made on purpose to eat such insects es 
wds. It is 


hone y—but it is for the insect which he ovt 
with his glutinous tongue.” How this ay be, 
Teannot say. His bill is badly shaped,~ would 


suppose, for sucking honey—it is better fitted to 
eaten the little flies, that are enticed into the bot- 
toms of flowers by the te ep find ere 
If it lives upon hi noy, how does it feed its young 

33. Sestiow. There are five Spee iocled- 
ing the Martin. All of them are great devourers of 
insecls— their only food. : 

34. Wuir-roor-witt- He lives upon moths, 
Leetles, ants and grasshoppers. 

35. Nieur nawk. He takes such on, 
be canght on the wing. He takes nos 1 

36. Quaiz. Though fond of grain, ‘requires 
insects. ee 

37. Partrripce. A large porti f his food 
during snmmer consists of insects, in winter 
he picks buds from the apple tree birch. I! 
Pariridges were sufficiently nume orchards 
and even forests might suffer ve i 
But they are so desirable for food, 
trappers keep down their numbers, 
ceive very little injary from these bi 

38. PLover. There are three 
ing the Kilidear, which live upon” 
crickets, snmls and earth- worms, 
mated Plover feeds upon marine as 
sects, $ 

39. Great BLur Heron, This 
not fur the destruction of insects, bot 
affords in lessening the number of me 

40. Least Birrens, He, like th 
himself useful by devourmg moles, 
mice, that so ofien kill young apple trees im» winter 
by gnawing off the bark. 

41. Sanpprper. There are two species. Both 
make inseels their food, particularly grpsshoppers. 

42. American Snipe and American! Woodcock.— 
Both live upon insects and ground worms, 

A very little reflection upon the foregoing facts, 
must satisfy us that birds are an important if not 
indispensable part of creation. Thére are on the 
earth halfa million different species pf insects, (the 
individuals of each species “vo mah can number,”) 
a large proportion of which prey upon the vegeta. 
bles necessary to man’s subsistence, or torment him 
and the domestic animals that ag subservient to 
his comfort, or lighten his labors, What covold we, 
unaided and alone, do against ths devouring host, 
multiplying itself from a hundref to a thousand fold 
every year? We read of ewargs of ‘ocusts in the 
old world, that spread over large tracts of country, 
devour every green thing, ané carry famine and 
pestilence in their train. If we continue, as we 
shall do, to cut down our forests and clear up ovr 
swamos, which are the natural breeding p'aces of 
most birds; and if we continue, as | hope we shall 
not do, to frighten and kiil the feathered fugitives 
that find a new home in our orchards end cultivated 
fields, we must expect in our own country swarms 
ol insects (—if not locusts, enemies as destructive—) 
to come, like the plagues of Egypt, upon “man and 
beast,” to lay waste our crops, and devour the bread 
of our children, “To exterminate birds, (says Pea- 
body,) which do a little harm occasional!y, is to pro- 
tect ourselves from a smal! evil, at the expense of a 
greater. We are now suffering severely in conse- 
quence of this folly,” Your friend, 


NOYES DARLING. 


* See 



















MECHANIC'S ADVOCATE. 





An intelligent class car scarce ever be, as a class, vi- 
cious, never, as aclass, indolent. * * * The new 
world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient to 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasures.—Evercitt. 








For the Farmer & Aitoocate. 


Timber. 


It is said the best time for felling timber for 
mechanical and building purposes, is in the months 
of December and January, while the sap is down; 
it will last longer, cut then, and is less liable to be 
attacked by worms and insects. It is also said that 
trees stripped of their bark during the months of 
May or June and left standing till winter, and then 
cut, will do still better,—:makes the most heavy, sol- 
id timber, that even the sap is then good. Oak and 
some other kinds of trees might, perhaps be strip- 
ped in summer to advantage and the bark saved for 
tanning. Soaking in salt water is recommended 
by some as imparting strength and durability. Wa- 
ter seasoning, either in salt or fresh water, is no 
doubt a good practice; as this mode extracts all 
the native sap and leaves the fibres of the wood so 
porous or a certain somehow, that when taken from 
the water it dries very rapidly and equally, and is 
rarely known to crack. In some lumber ports they 
have docks constructed for the express purpose of 
water seasoning, so to speak. 
Timber may be seasoned and preserved from 
cracking by putting it ina hay mow in haying 
time and leaving it till winter, or by covering it in 
any other way, effectually securing it from the im- 
mediate action of the atmosphere. The hay mow 
method of seasoning answers very well for such 
timber as is used in carriage making. The best 
time for cutting timber, as to its age, is when it is 
in its prime; it is not so good, too young or too old. 
Some have told us, that such timber as is to be ex- 
posed to water, or to frequent wetting should be 
cut in the inerense of the moon; and that intended 
to be kept dry should be cut during the moon’s de- 
crease. In setting posts for fence and other purpos- 
es, it is ascertained they will] last longer set stump 
end down; and as a preservative, hme or wood 
ashes is recommended to be used plentifully in the 
hole where set. Sand also may be used with the 
lime or ashes, mixed as a mortar or otherwise, if 
the groun) be clayey. 

I have no more to offer at this time ; if upon fur- 
ther thought and reflection on the subject, more 
occurs to mind, I may communicate it. 


‘B. F. WILBUR. 
West Sidney, 1843. 


Philesophy in Sport. 
CHAPTER VIL. 
(Continued.) 

‘I see it all clearly,’ cried Tom; “the or- 
ange partakes ofthe progressive motion of 
the rider; when, therefore, he throws it up- 
wards, itis influenced by two forces which 
are in the direction of the two sides 
allelogram, and it consequently de 
diagonal.’ 

‘You are quite right; but you doubt! 
will perceive that, instead of a. ht line, 
the orange will Cescribe a para 

‘For the same reason, I supp 
‘that the stone from the 
curve?’ j et i ae 

‘Certainly; but see, I have a 




















-}an appropriate one for the introduction of 


in- | eration.’ 





which will explain the subject more DE csaues 
Tee orpeRS. as it is thrown into the air, is| “See page 160. {See page 106. 
influenced by two forces; the one from| {See page 181. 


rogressive motion of the rider, the other 
the projectile force imparted to it. 

two forces are inthe direetion of the 
dja sides of a parallelogram, aud were 
it not forthe operation of gravity, the body 
would accordingly describe its diagonal in 
the same space of time as it would have de- 
scribed one of the sides.* The influence of 
gravity, however, not only deflects it from a 
right line inte a curve, but diminishes its force 
so that instead of arriving at the opposite an- 
gle of the parallelogram a, i's greatest altitude 
will be short of that point; it will then de- 
scend through a similar curve; and, since the 
times of ascent and descent are equal, it will 
reach the hand of the rider at the very mo- 
ment he is prepared to receive it; for the or- 
ange will have traversed the parabolic curve 
in the same space of time as the horseman 
required for passing from one extremity of 
the curve to the other,’ 

Mr. Seymour having concluded this expla- 
nation much to the satisfaction of the young 
party, observed that the present occasion was 


some remutks on the favourite pastime of the 
Hoop. 

‘It is a clasical pastime,’ exclaimed the vi- 
car,’ and was as c: minon with the Greeks and 
Romans as it is with boys of the present gen- 


‘And it has the advantage,’ added Mr. Sey- 
mour, ‘of sending the tide of life in healthful 
currents through the veins.’ 

Tom began to trondle his hoop along the 
gravel walk. ! 

‘Stop, stop, my dear boy,’ cried his father, 
‘you seem to have forgotten our compact, 
that every toy should be fairly won, before it 
was played with. Come upon the lawn, and 
let me ask you some questions relative to the 
motions of the hoop. Can you make it stand 
still upon its edge?’ 

‘Noc readily,’ was Tom,s reply. 

‘And yet,’ continued Mr. Seymour, ‘du- 
ring its, progressive motion, it rolls on its 
edge without any disposition to fall: how 
happens that?’ 

‘It is owing to the centrifugal force which 
gives it a motion in the direction of a langent 
to the circle, and consequently overcomes the 
furce of gravity.’ 

‘Your answer is [pat,’ replied his father; 
‘as long as you give your hoop a certain de- 
gree of velocity, the tangential, or centrifugal 
force, overcomes gravity, in the manner you 
have already witnessed;* but, when that is 
slackened, the hoop will fall on its side; not, 
however, until it has made several complete 
revolutions. Now, answer me another ques- 
iton. Why is it so difficult to make the hoop 
proceed straight forward, without turning to 
the right or left?’ 

‘l suppose it arises from the same cause 
as that which altered the direction of my mar- 
ble as it ran along, the inequality of the 
ground,’ 

‘That,’ replied his father, ‘would undoubt- 
edly have its influence; but it is principally 
to be referred to the impossibility of your giv- 
ing a constantly straight blow by the stick. 
When it is moving forward, a slight inclina- 
tion towards either side will cause the parts 
to acquire a motion towards that side, those 
which are uppermost being most affected by 
it; and this lateral, or sideway motion, assis- 
ted sometimes by the irregular curvature of 
the hoop, causes its path to deviate froma 
rectilinear direction; so that, instead of mo- 
ving straight forward, it turns to that side to- 
wards which it began to incline; and, in this 
position, its tendency to fall is still farther 
counteracted by the centrifugal force. I have 
yet one other question, and, as its answer will 
lead us into the consideration of a mechanical 
subject of some importance, I must beg you 
to bestow all your attention. In trundling 
your hoop, have you not often observed that, 
although the blow inflictea upon it by your 
stick might have been violent, yet, the effect 
produced by it was small, in consequence of 
the hoop having been struck by a disadvan- 
tageous part of the stick?’ 

‘Certainly; I have frequently observed that 
if the hoop is struck by the stick either too 
near the hand or the end, much of its furce 
is lost.’ 

‘There appears, then, to be some one par- 
ticular part of the stick which is capa- 
ble of producing greater effect than can be 
produced by the sane momentum, if imparted 
at a different point of contact.’ 

‘It would really seem so.’ 

‘That is the fact. Every body has what is 
termed its cen’re of percussion, in which all 
the percutient force of a body is, as it were, 
collected; thus, a stick of a cylindrical figure 
supposing the centre of motion at the hand, 
will strike the greatest blow at a point about- 
two-thirds of its length from the wrist. Now, 
away with you, and trundle your hoop; but, 
remember, that I shall expect you in the li- 
brary in the course of an hour.’ 

When the children had reassembled, ac- 
cording to their father’s appointment, he in- 
formed them that the subject of their present 
conversation should be the Centre of Gravity 
of Bodies , for the illustration of which he had 
several interesting toys in readiness. 

‘Can you tell me, Tom,’ said he, ‘what is 
meant by the centre of gravity of a body? 

‘Its central point,’ answered the boy. 

Certainly not; the central point is termed 
its centre of magnitude, not that of gravity; 
and it is only when a body is of uniform den- 
sity, and regular figure, that these centres of 
magnitude and gravity cviucide, or fall in the 
same spot.’ 

‘I now remember,’ cried Tom, ‘that the 
centre of gravity is that point, about which 
all the parts of a body exactly balance each 
other.’ 

‘Now you are right; it is, in other words, 
that point in which the whole weight, or grav- 
itating influence, of a body is, as it were, con- 
densed, and upon which, if the body be freely 
suspended, it will rest with security; and con- 
sequently, as long as this centre is supported 
the body can never fall; while in every other 
position, it will endeavor to descend tothe 
lowest place at which it can arrive.’ 

‘Have all bodies, whatever may be their 
shape, a centre of gravity?’ a-ked Louisa. 

‘Undoubtedly.’ 

‘And you say,’ continued Louisa, ‘tl at ev- 
ery body will fall, if this point is not suppor- 


ted. 
; ‘Infallibly. And now, Tom,’ said Mr. 
Seymour, ‘can you tell me what is meant by 
Pi an 
ou i was un to ans- 
this - , and his father, therefore, 


teed Rite, shat, ska. penpentigndensline ltohen 


weredrawn froinethe centre of gravity: of a 
body to the centre of the earth, sach a line 
would be termed the line of direction: along 


said line fell within the base of a body such 
wise, 
therefore begged for further explanation. 

‘I will exemplify it,’ replied Mr. Seymour 


stones in a cart moving upon the sloping road 
c p &; this load, being low down in the cart, 


Fig. iL Fig, 10. 





its line of dire aon, which, you perceive, falls 
much within the supporting or lower wheel 
G; and there cannot therefore, be any danger 
of such a cart being overturned; but in Fig 
11. the centre of gravity is raised from its for- 


direction; which, falling without the base, or 
wheel k, the load will. not be supported, and 
must consequently fall. These figures,’ ad- 
ded Mr. Seymour, ‘will also explain a fact 
which you must have frequently observed, 
that a body is stable or firm in proportion to 
the breath of its base; hence the difficulty in 
sustaining a tall body, like a walking-stick, 
“pon its narrow base; or that ofbalancing a 
hoop upon its edge, or a top upon its point; 
while, on the contrary, it is almost impossible 
to upset the cone or the pyramid, since, in 


the latter cases, the line of direction, falls | 


within the middle of the base, the centre of 
gravity of the body being necessarily low.’ 


[To be continued. } 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Judge Law and Judicial Assumption. 

The only monarchic feature in our form of gov- 
ernment which exists, is to be found in the Judicia- 
ry. And this feature, thus stamped with arbitrary 
power, was adopted into our system upon the old 
notion, that Judges, in order to be impartial and 
honest, must be removed as far as possible above the 
reach of the people! This is an antiquated notion, 
and at war with the whole doctrine of popular in- 
telligence and the capacity of the people for self- 
government. It isa notion that will and must be 
got rid of, and all its kindred offspring will and 
must be extirpated from our system. The sooner 
the better, say we. And the consolation we feel in 
witnessing what we deem new outrages of Judicial 
power upon both the popular rights and the right 
of co-existent branches of the public administration, 
arises from the conviction that each one of them 
must serve to open the eyes of the people to the an- 
tagonistic and incongruous character of the Judicial 
branch of the government, as now constituted, in 
our popular system of administration. Under cover 
of an Equity jurisdiction, the Courts of the United 
States are riding over all our State Institutions, set- 
tling the most vital and important disputes respec- 





manner, and wholly excluding the interposition of 


and by processes called “decrees,” “ mandates,’ 
“injunctions,” &c. &c. the most solemn judgments 
of our State Courts, where juries have been resort- 
ed to for the safer administration of justice, are nul- 

ified and rendered of no effect. Our State Courts, 
again, are drawing within the vortex of their powers, 

such control over jury trials as in many cases ren- 

der a trial by jury the merest mockery imaginable 

of the original purpose and meaning of that invalu- 
able institution—that great bulwark of popular free- 

dom. In illustration of this startling truth, we 

might go into numerous instances of record evi- 

dence, and may do so “at a more convenient sea- 

son.” Our consideration, however, of the subject 

has been excited at this time, by reading the follow- 

ing admonitory exhibition of Judicial assumption 

and Judge Faice, recently occurring in Philadel- 

phia, and which casts another shadow of coming 

events elsewhere, unless salutary legislation shall 

stay and bar in this almost irresponsible class of 
public servants. 8. 


From the Phila. Sat. Cour. May 20. 
GREAT EXCITEMENT IN COURT. 


There has been a scene in the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, between the Court and the Grand Jury.— 
On Monday, Judge Jones :aformed the Grand Jory 
that they were discharged, the Court having pre- 
viously intimated that they wished them to close 
their investigations, so as to end their labors on 
Thursday. This intimation the Grand Inquest con- 
strued into a threat of discharge ; and in a commun- 
ication addressed to the Court, the Grand Jury 
say :— 
‘We protest against the action of the Court in the 
premises, and against the power proposed to be ex- 
ercised by the Gourt, of Discharging the Grand In- 
quest before they had consummated the important 
inquiries they have had their attention called to." 
he Court then at once proceeded to inform them 
that they were discharged. The foreman of the 
Grand Jury thereupon informed the Court that they 
considered the Court 4s trampling npon their rights, 
and that they should, notwithstanding the authority 
of the Court, still continue tneir sitting. They al- 
so intimated that they should enter a formal protest 
against the proceeding of the Court, in relativa to 
them. Thus matters stood. The grand Jury went 
on in its investigations. They visited the Moyamen- 
sing prison, had an eye to some of the gambling 
houses, tippling shops, and other places of proper 
inquiry, until Monday, when Judge Jones, at the 
opening cf the Court, announced that his colleague, 
Judge Parsons, had prepared a written opinion in 
to the discharge of the Grand Jury. In this 
opinion, Judge P. asserts as follows : 

“I is ia the sound discretion of the Court to deter- 
mine when the services of the Grand Jury are not 
wanted for the purposes of the administration of jus- 
tice, and when the general of the County will 
be Lest promoted by a tion of the official con- 
nection between themand the Court. The Court 
has the undoubted authority to review the acts of 
that body when presented for adjudication, and to 
set them aside, or confirm them, as is believed to be 
in accordance with law, and to direct what are prop- 
er subjects to be ted for consideration, and 
what may be withheld, as the law, and a regard for 
the rights of a citizen This right of dis- 
charging a Grand Jury on such a day as the Court 
veins, tic ee sae ee 
sufficient, has mn ua exere by ever 
tribunal having criminal juriedlotion Glass the tove. 


Notwithstanding this eagiiahe Grand J 
still continued pep ahr it was soon eitalaeed 
about that they were preparing a counter epinion, 





which every body, not supported, endeavours 
to fall; and he was also informed that, if this 


a body was sure. to stand; but never other- 


Louisa observed that she was not quite sure to our columns, in connection with some of his 1 
she understood her papa’s meaning, and cent sayings and doings in his new position. 


H will represent its centre of gravity and pF 


ting contracts and property in the most summary | 


Agriecultare, Conimeree, and 
Dante Wensren. 

Mr. Webster having been read out of the , 
party, and having never belonged to the dem, 
ic party, we shall not probably be accused of 
authorized partizanship by introducing his name 


hi y 

5 
rat. 
Un- 


in- 


All our readers probably know the fact, or jf they 
do not, they should know it, that Mr. Webster, 


‘by drawing. Fig. 10. represents a load of continuance in office under Mr. Tyler was regarded 


and has been treated by the whig party, and y 
press, generally, as political treason to both: while 
on the other haad, he was regarded as a }ion in the 
path of those leaders of the democratic party who 
have ever since the quarrel of Mr. Tyler with the 
whigs indulged unabated aspirations for the oan. 
trol of Mr. Tyler’s administration, and eapecial|y 
of the patronage of the government; and that after 
a tedious struggle, and many misgivings on the 
subject by the President, the partizan opponents 
of Mr. Webster on each side of the great division 
line of parties in this country have been alike grat. 
ified in the expulsion of Mr. Webster from office, 
Well, being out, he is precisely what both Classes 
of his opponents knew him tobe while in, viz. a fe}. 
low partizan with neither of them, but a worker for 
the national glory and good upon his own hook, af- 
ter his own Leviathian mode of doing things. His 


hig 
5 








mer position ton, and H 1 is now the line of | at 34 '® Tsing above, high above the party 


politics and party organizations of the day, to found 
a new system of measures and a new policy—a new 
school of politics, in fact, antainted by any of the 
knotty ramifications of the past, and chastened bya 
surrender of individual interests to the formation of 
a system of national industry, broad enough, deep 
enough, and sufficiently prolific, to yield both an 
amount and a permanency of prosperity to individ- 
ual enterprise and labor, which all have hoped for 
and none have attained, through the struggles of 
party politics and party legislation of the last six. 
teen years. 

| Without analysing further Mr. Webster's new 
position and movement, we may content ourselves 
with commending to the reader’s attention the ful- 
lowing article from a co-temporary print, which 
speaks many serious truths without a betrayal of 
any partizan views or feelings :— 8. 


Mr. Wesster’s Sreecu—Webster is cer- 
tainly the very ‘‘tallest kind of a coon;”’ and, 
having voluntarily drawn upon himself the 
wrath and indignation of the entire whig par- 
ty for holding office under John Tyler, and a 
great portion of the democrats besides, who 
wanted him out of the way most particularly— 
having thrown defiarce into the teeth of all 
ithe partizons io the country, at his speech at 
'Faneuil Hall, and been tormally read out of 
the whig party —still his slightest movements 
continue to altrsct as much attention, and to 
be as eagerly watched and commented on by 
the politicians, as the sudden and corrusca 
tions of the genius of Napoleon by the won- 
dering and fear stricken potentates of Europe. 
Well may this be so; for Daniel Webster is 
indeed, although an erratic, yet a mighty in- 
intellect—the Napoleon of politicians—and 
although like his great prototype in war his 
day may go out in disaster, defeat, and des- 
pair, yet even then he will carry with him the 
sympathies of all who did not aspire to be his 
rivals, and the awe and reverence of those 
who did. 

Mr. Webster’s last great effurt at Balti- 
more, on Thursday last, is the ‘open sessame’ 
to an entire new and brilliant field of diplo- 
matic and statesman-like achievements. Un- 
der the guidance of a few master spirits of 
the age, the political, commercial, and inter- 








a jury from as well the facts as the law involved, | national relations of the world are about to 


assume an entirely new aspect—to be piaced 
upon new and true grounds, based on the 
philosophy of common sense, and to be driv- 
en onward with a tenfold accelerated impetus 
towards universal improvement and enlight- 
enment by a new set of impulses and motive 
powers, worthy the all-embracing plan in 
contemplation, and the magnificent objects to 
be accomplished. ‘The following brief ex- 
tract will explain this: 

“I may be permitied to state that we hear all 
around us, in every part of the country, that there 
exists a conviction of this truth. [The importance 
of commerce as related to agriculture, manufactures, 
and the general prosperity.) We are now at the 
end,—I am incorrect in that expression, for we have 
not, I trust, reached the end,—I was about to say 
we are now at the end of a universal peace of 2 
years, I meant to say that we ore now ata point 
of time when 25 years of universal peace had elaps- 
ed. During that period all civilized nations had 
been turning their thoughts from war to peace. 

“They have given their aitentien to their own 
improvement, to the advancement of their own in- 
terests, agriculiural, commercial, or manufacturing ; 
80 that, while there is not now a centest about the 
power of any nation, there is a severe and well 
maintained contest on many sidesin regard to the 
progress of arts, the futherance of the pursuits and 
products o: labor, and the general improvement of 
society. In short, we live in an age—it is our good 
fortune to live in an age—in which government and 
individuals are thinking more of benefitting the.n- 
selves than of destroying or annoying their enemies. 
This appears to me, gentlemen, tu have led to 4 
very general feeling, not confined to this country, 
but pervading @ great part of Europe of this kind. 
Men, public and private men, have taken a strong 
opinion that the iaterests of the principal nations of 
the world may be made subjects of treaty stipulation. 


Amongst the great minds who have origi- 
nated and who will carry out this great idea 
—one of the most important of the age or the 
country —Mr. Webster occupies probably the 
most prominent and important position. 
There is not a crowned head nur a cabinet in 
Europe, who are not ready to acknowledge 
and defer to the profound knowledge, acute- 
ness, eloquence and intellectual power of 
Daniel Webster; and, should events take a 
fortunate turn, he may contemplate, with con- 
fidence, sending his name and his deeds 
down to posterity, as belonging to the great- 
est man of the nineteenth century. 

As tothe immediate effects of the new 
movement upon local politics and the hopes 
of candidates in this country, they will un- 
dvuubtedly be important Mr. Webster has not 
broken ground in this matter without the 
strongest intimations that he would be met !n 
the proper spirit by the principal courts of 
Europe; and, in the rush of this far-sighted 
aud all-grasping new policy—in which men 
will begin to see something worthy of mankind 
and fitting to engross all their atiention—the 
ultra politicians—the mousers afier the 
crumbs and tit-bits of office, who have not 
keenness of vision or comprehensiveness ° 
intellect to see aught beyond their own lit- 
tle noses—will be quietly done up in brown 
paper, labelled ‘‘obselete ideas,’ and laid oo 
the shelf. 





(G" We understand the Company that formerly 





which they purposed to arge ina day or two. 


owned the Steamer New England have had a nur 
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her of suits commenced against them fot goods on 
board of the boat when she was lost. It is said the, 
owners of the boat are held in their individual ca- 
pacity for the liabilities of the Company. 





Wrsuinetonian House in Garpiner.—We 
were pleased, in a late excursion in the “region 
round about,” to find a first rate Washingtonian 
House in Gardiner, kept by Mr. C. Dicxmay. We 
hope that every true blue Washingtonian who 
“gangs” that way will give him a call. He may 
be assured of good fare and kind attentions during 
his stay. 





Portratts.—We have examined some portraits 
recently taken in this village by Mr. Cloudman, we 
believe of Portland. They are striking and true 
likenesses of the individuals, We think Mr. Cloud- 
man worthy of patronage by those who wish to be 
immortalized on canvass by the hands of a good ar- 
tist. 





Animal Magnetism—a Home Case and a Strong 
one.—An operation has been performed in this cit 
which goes far to establish the fact that there is 
something in Mesmerism, beyond al! dispute. Mrs. 
Davis of Ed ing‘on has suffered for some time with 
a tumor in the right shoulder and was advised by 
her physician to have it removed. While thinking 
upon the subject she heard of Animal Magnetism 
and came into the city several days since to have 
its effects tried upon her. Mr. Wm. E. Small, of 
this city, who has recently been practicing Magne- 
tism among his friends and found to be a successful 
magnetiser, was called upon and succeeded in mes- 
merising or in putting her into the magnetic sleep. 
This was repeated several times within a few days, 
when the physician and several fiends met for the 
purpose of removing the tumor by a surgical opera- 
tion. The excitement of the preparation, Mrs. Da- 
vis remarked, was so great that she doubted wheth- 
er Mr. Small would be able to Mesmerise her suffi- 
ciently for enduring the operation. Mr. Small com- 
menced magnetising her and in eleven minutes she 
fell asleep and the operation was continued as much 
longer, when the Surgeon, Doct. George B. Rich, 
made an incision in the shoulder, over the tumor, of 
about two inches in length, and inserted a hook in- 
to the tumor which was about half the size of a hen’s 
egg and dissected it out and dressed the wound. 

During the operation Mrs. Davis manifested some 
slight uneasiness like a person in a troubled dream 
and one or two slight spasms in the opposite arm. 
On being taken out of the sieep she was told that 
they had not been able to extract her tumor, to 
which she replied that she had feared they would 
not as she was so much excited about it. She was 
at length apprised of the result, of which she was 
previously quite unconscious and the only sensation 
of which she was in any way conscious was that of 
being asleep and wishing to wake up but not being 
able. Nor had she suffered any pain since. 

We have this statement, substantially, from those 
who were present; and the parties are of the high- 
est respectability and who have no motive for an 
erroncous statement.— Bangor Courier. 





Fire al East Cambridge.—-On Wednesday a des- 
tructive fire broke out at East Cambridge. It 
commenced in a stable in the rear of the hotel, 
and soon extended to an adjoining stable, and then 
to the hotel, Al] these, with several small wooden 
buildings, were consumed. It crossed the street, 
and nearly destroyed a large brick building, occu- 
pied in ihe lower for stores, and in the upper stories 
by families. ‘The wind was exceedingly high, and 
for a time it threatened a great conflagration. The 
stables destroyed were occupied by Messrs Daley 
and Jones. ‘The Hotel was accupied by Mr. Wil- 
hams. Jona. Wheeler, dry goods dealer, and C. H. 
Perry, dealer in boots and shoes, were the occt- 
pants of the lower story of the brick building. 





Tuorn’r Conression.—There is good reason 
to doubt the correction of some parts of the confes- 
son made by Thorn. In once instance, at leat, he 
stated what was palpably untre. When asked by 
the jailor, (to whom he fitst acknowledged his guilt) 
if there was a light in the room, at the time the fa- 
tal blow was given, he replied in jhe negative. The 
question was then put to him—“How did you see 
where to hit?” The reply was in substance, that 
the moon shone brightly, and obviated all diffi- 
culty in this particular, Now upon referring back 
to the 5th of February, it will be found that the 
moon on that day had not reached its first quarter. 
and that it set by nine o'clock in the evening !—Port- 
land Advertiser. 





Torn conversed freely while on board the boat 
that conveyed him to Thomaston. He stated re- 
peatedly to passengers on board the boat that he 
had no intention of marrying Mrs. Wilson after 
the death of her husband, and that this was not the 
motive forthe commission of the crime, although 
he does not appear to have any other motive, except 
to please her. He appears to entertain the strong- 
est aversion to her, and to cherish a feeling of hatred 
and revenge on acconnt of ber statements towards 
him. And he has the impression that it was whol- 
ly on account of her conduct that he was convicted. 

He entertains the strongest hopes, amounting al- 
most to assurance, that shall be reprieved at the end 
of the yearto which he is sentenced prior to his 
execution.— Argus. 








Taking the Veil.—The imposing ceremony of 
taking the “white veil,” says the New Orieans 
Crescent city of the Ist inst. was performed last 
week at the Catholic Convent about three miles be- 
low the city. A very large number of Jadies and 
gentlemen were present, and the proceedings from 
first to last were of a most solemn and interesting 
nature, The noviciates, three in number, were 
girls of great beauty, and about 18 to 20 years of 
age. They were robed precisely as if for the bri- 
dal, with long, sweeping, airy, white dresses and 
splendid veils, and with orange blossoms and ja- 
ponica flowers decorating the clusters of their lov- 
ely hair. When the appropriate religious cere- 
monies were over, they kneeled at the holy altar, 
where their rich locks fell victims to their imtent to 
forsake this outer, busy, scandalous world, and de- 
vote themselves to the service of Christ ; with whom 
this taking of the “white veil,” is emblematic of a 
bridal, After that they proceeded about the oratory 
—kissed all the ladies present—bade them and the 
world farewell, and retired to the soiemn shades of 
the cloister. There, for the space of one year, they 
will devote themselves to holy study and divine 
meditations, and next April, they will either return 
to the world, or by taking the “black veil,” ndicate 
their wish to retire from the world forever. 





Cape Cod.—Five miles on —The Yarmouth 
Register of Thorsday evening, says that a great 
fire broke outin the woods in the north-western 
part of that town, on ore afternoon, and 
made such devastation, that all efforts to check its 
progress were in vain, The loss is estimated at 
from 30,000 to 50,000 dollars. “The whole dis- 
tance traversed by the fire, is probably five miles in 
length, and from one to three miles wide. It is 
thought there was in the whole tract about 4-090 
acres. It approached very near to many of the 
houses on the south side of the town, end many of 
the inhabitants removed their furniture into the 
fields but we believe no buildings have sustained 
injury. Had the fire happened at almost any other 
season of the year, the damage would have been 
somewhat less. 





Go it'!—The English manufacturers, Messrs. 
Inzorson & Broruenrs, have it is said, come to 
the conclusion that it will be more profitable for 
them to mannfacture fine cutlery for American 
market, in the United States, than to pay the duties 
imposed by the new tariff They are therefore 
making arra to establish a manufactory 
in the state of New York. We like the plan, since 
the supplying of the workmen will give employment 


time Josatman will be able to make as neat a | 
penknife as Joux-Buxt, instead of paying cash for | 
the imported article, 
Accident.— A week or two since, Mr. Joseph I. 
Knowlton, of Liberty, Me. went into the woods 
with a sled and yoke of oxen to procure a load of 
bark.—Upon his retarn to the tannery, while before 
the oxen to stay them up on a descent of a hil! he 
slipped, andthe sled passed over him, crushing 
hin in a shocking manner. He lived about an hour 
after the occurrence, leaving a wife and numerous 
friends, by whom he was much res d,to mourn 
his loss, He was about 30 years od. 


Marriage Extraordinary.—1n Baltimore on the 
evening of the the 11th inst, by the Rev. T. Wat- 
kins, Francis Boston, in his 96th year, and after a 
widowhood of eight weeks, to Mrs. Nancy Jones, 
aged 33, each wearing the bloom of the black rose 
of Hindostan. 

















Bustles—When Treasurer Graves sloped, in fe- | 
male attire, in order to be fashionable he had a bus- | 
tle mede of United States Treasury Notes and State 
Scrip, amounting to $145,000, the amount which 
he stole out of the Treasury. A tolerable dear 
BUSTLE. 


The History of a Day.—Every day 86,400 mor- 
tals die; some by violence, others of old age—some 
in battle or by shipwreck—some starved, and oth- 
ers murdered. In the course of one single day how 
many brave ships go down at sea, and are never 
heard of more! 


Exeter N. H. Powder Mill,—An explosion took 
place in one of the out buildings connected with 
this establishment, on Wednesday afternoon 17th, 
in the absence of the workwen usually engaged 
there. There was not sufficient powder in it to de- 
molish the building but the fixtures were damaged 
to the value of three or four hundred dollars. No 
persons injured. The manager of tbe establish- 
ment is well initiated into his business, having beeu 
blown up no less than five times.—Journal. 











Improvements in Cincinnati.—The Gazette as- 
serts that the improvements in Cincinnati the pres- 
ent year will exceed those of any previeus year. 
Not less than one thousand houses are to be built. 





Riets and outroge in Philadelpuia—the Military 
called out.—Philadelphia has been disturbed by 
strikes for wages. On Monday,a party of brick- 
makers on a strike, committed an assult upon John 
S. Smith.” brick maker, of the Northern Liberties, 
while riding in a wagon with too friends, when one 
of them was severely hurt. The same day they 
committed an outrage upon Mr. Weekham, of Ken- 
sington, an employer, and rode bim ona rail until 
he signed a paper, yeilding to their requisition of 
prices. 

On Tuesday a large body, after parading in var- 
ious quarters of the country, proceeded to the steam 
brick works of James Harper & son, on the Gray's 
Ferry road near the U. 8. Arsenal, where afier com- 
miiting sundry outrages upon the property, and tear- 
ing out the machinery, they set fire tothe factory. 
The buildings, which were of brick, with an adjoin- 
ing double brick dwelling in which some of the 
workmen lived, and the sheds and outbuildings, 
were entirely destroyed. Not content with setting 
the place on fire, they carried out their purpose of 
destruction vy opposing the efforts of the firemen, 
& actually stopped several companies on their way 
10 the scene of conflagration. We understand that 
the Messrs Harper were insured. The loss must at 
all events, fall uponthe county. They subsequen- 
tly left the ground in procession, with drums and 
files playing. 

The latest account states that the two military 
companies which were ordered out to quell the Ri- 
vts, were suceesstul. and would be kept under arms 
until all appearances of disturbance had ceased. 





Acciwent at Garpiner.—The Ledger states, 
that the last factory of Mr. 8. Mason, fell a few 
days since, with a sudden crash. The upper story 
wus occupied by Shaw & Donnellas a joiners’ shop 
At the time of the fall Mr. Donneil and one jour- 
neyman were at work in the upper story and Mr. 
Mason withtwo journeyman in the rcom below. 
Neither of them had time to escape, but altho’ those 
in the upper story fell nearly 25 feet, they were ta-| 
ken from the ruins with only slight bruises. Those | 
in the room below were not so fortunate; Mr. Ma- | 
son had his shoulder dislocated, and Mr. Gray re- | 
ceived a severe contusion in the head, but both are | 
doing well. ‘The building was very heavijy laden | 
with blocks for hats, and had been undermined by | 
the freshet. It was known to be in an insecure | 
state, and shores were put under it the week previ- 

ous, but the rush of water prevented their being pro- | 
my secured, and they were again underwined and | 
the building fell. The loss of property is not great. 

The building was old and the under part somewhat | 
decayed. Mr. Mason’s machinery was much dam- 

aged, but all the stock and that of Shaw & Donnell 

was saved. There is great cause of gratitude that 

no lives were lost and so little personal injury sus- 

tained. 








Late from China—Continued Piracies—Mutiny at 
Manilla.—The ship Ann McKim, arrived at New | 
York, brings Macao dates to 13th February. 


Accounts from Canton represent business there 
as excessively dull; in fact it had not fairly recoun- | 
menced since the new-year holidays. No sales of | 
imports could be made, and about 450 chops of teas | 
remained unsold. There seems no likelihood of 
any change in duties taking place this season. 

According to advices from China of the Ist inst. 
Admiral Sir William Parker was to leave that isl- 
and on that same day, probably on a visit to the in- 
termediate ports of Puh-chow-foo and Amoy, as it 
is not expected H. E. will visit Hong-Kong before 
the return of Maj. Malcolin with the ratification of 
the treaty. 

It is reported, and we believe on good authority; | 
that a very numerous deputation of the people of 
Canton an its vicinity waited on the Imperial Com- 
missioner Elepoo, to urge him to expel the English | 
from Canton altogether. The deputation, consist- 
ing chiefly of respectable people and men of influ- 
ence, is said to have met with a kind reception from 
the Imperial Commissioner. 

We regret to learn that the pirates still daringly 
pursue their vocation just outside the harbor. On 
a late occasion the Spec, schooner, on her passage 
from Macao, was attacked but managed to keep the 

irates off. Buta short time since wa are told, the 

appa, also on her pa to this port, was com- 
pelled to fire, and happily sunk a piratical boat, 
which was bearing down on her, as she lay at an- 
chor under the lee of an island, near one of the en- 
trances of the harbor. Among the native commu- 
nity, we are sorry to know, there is a considerable 
feeling of alarm with respect to these almost daily 
outrages on the persons and. property resorting to 
the port, especially as the Namoa junks, which left 
here under the convoy of H. M. 8. Royalist, were 
all captured and cleared out by the pirates. The 
crews were all mall. 

Accounts from Manilla to Jan. 23d state that the 
day previous, a portion of the 3d battallion of the 
line quartered in Malate, mutined, and attempted to 
get possession of the fort of Santi They were 

owever successfully resisted and finally put down 
by the faithfo] portion of the troops, several of them 
being killed on both sides.—Two Captains and two 
lieutenants were killed by the mutineers—one cap- 
tain and one lieutenant wounded. A number of 
the mutineers were killed by the explosion of a 
powcer magazine. 








Drought at the South —The country round about 
Charleston, S. C, is suffering a protracted drought. 
The cisterns in the city are most of them dry, and 
the cotton placters have few of them more than half 
of their cotton up, and that in many places perish- 
ing of thirst. r 





An new kind of enion has recentiy heen intro- 
duced into ths country. It possesses the singular 
roperty of producing from ene onion, six or seven 
ina clump, under ground sinular to potatoes. It 
partakes of the mildness of the onion of Portugal, 





10 American farmers and mechani s ; in due 


grows very large, and is casily cultivated. 


E-xecuiion. Elias Ford, who was convicted of the 
murder of John Pitts, at Camden, 8. C. underwent 
the sentence of the lawon Friday last at that place. 
He confessed having killed Pitts, but persisted in 
saying that the act was committed in self defence. 
A largo concourse of people were present at the 
execution, 





Cheap Traveliing.— Passengers can now g by 
the steamers, frou this portto Bangor for $1, to 
Boston for the same price, to Ha.lowel! for 50 cents 
—aud from Hallowell to Boston for $1. By an ex- 
press train of cars on the Rai! Road, also, the price 
of passage 1s only one dollar to Boston. This train 
starts at 4 o’clock in the morning, and goes through 
in about four hours; and returning, leaves B. at 6 
o’clock—so that a person may travel from this place 
to Boston, spend 10 hours in that city, and return 
allinthe same day withont being deprived of his 
needful rest! Some thirty years ago when Mr. 
Paine, the then mail con'ractor, proposed running 
a line of stages between the two places, through in 
two days, it was thought a visionary scheme! So 
much fur the march of mprovement.— Portland d- 
verliser. 





—n 





FA arrieyd 

In Parkman, Mr. Octavus L. Wright of Brewer, 
to Miss Jane Noyes, youngest daughter of the Wm. 
D. Chase, of Portland. 

In Topsham, by Rev. Mr. Wheeler, Maj. George 
Earle, of Brunswick, to Miss Mary Ann Tibbets, 
of Lisbon. 

In Monmouth, Mr. Eldon D. Moody to Miss So- 
phia Welch—Mr. Peleg Wilcox to Sarah Gilman. 

In Farmington, Me. 21st inst. by Rev. Isaac Rog- 
ers, Rev. Elbridge G. Cutler, of Belfast, to Miss 
Clara A Abbott, daughter of Jacob Abbott, Esq. 








DKEBD, 

In East Winthrop, on the 25th inst. Mrs. Joanna, 
wife of the late William Richards, Esq. aged 80. 

The subject of this notice was one of the first in- 
habitants of this town. She came here from Frank- 
lin, Mass. seventy-three years ago, in the year 1770, 
at which time there were but seven families > seyrm,| 
within the limits of what is now Winthrop an 
Readfield; and there is but one individual now re- 
maing who resided in town at that time. She 
lived to see the wilderness, that then was, disappear, 


‘and villages spring up in its stead ; and, to see that 


one generation passeth and another cometh.”—She 
stood as a monument of a past age, all those who 
were young with her, having long since “ passed 
that bourn from whence ro traveller ere returns.”— 
But she has now followed them; and it might have 
been said to her with propriety, as it was to Abram 
—“thou shalt be gathered to thy fathers in peace: 
thou shalt be buried in a good old age.”—Com. 


In Brunswick, Charles K. son of the late David 
Rodick, aged 17 years and 2 months. 

In Gray, 24th ult. George W., son of Francis 
Webster Esq.. aged 16 years and 4 months. 

In Saco, widow Lydia Hill, aged79. In Buxton, 
widow Hannah Davis, aged 87. These two aged 
females died suddenly in the same hour. 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monday, May 22, 


1843, [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser, & 
Patriot). 

At Merk t 350 Beef Cattle, 16 pairs Workins 
Oxen, 35 Cows and Calves, 475 sheep, and 1700 
Swine. 50 Beef Cattie unsold. 

Parces— Beef Cattle—Prices obtained last week 
for a like qoality were not sustained. We quote a 
few extra 5 50; first quality, 5 25; second quality, 
475 a $5; third quality, $4 a 4 50. 

Working Oren—Sales at $58, 65, 70, and $75. 

Cows and Calves —Sales at 14, 17, 22, 28 and &35. 

Sheep—Lots were sold from 1 50 to 2 25. 

«wine—Lots to peddle from 43a 5c for Sows, 
and 5 3-4 a 6c for Barrows; large Barrows 5c. At 
retail fiom 5 1-2 to 7c. 
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NEW GOODS. 


2 Subscribers have lately received an additional! 
assortment and variety of NEW GOODS—new 
for sale ai the 
Brick Store, in Winthrop 
Village. 
Consisting in part of British Sheetings from 1 yard to 
1 1-4 yards wide, at 5 to 12 1-2 cents per yard. Brit- 
ish do Shirtings from 7 ctsto 1 shilling per yard. 
Summer Cloths. 

Fancy Drills, Kremlin Cord, Hamilton Checks, &c. 
Fig'd and Black Giraffe Cloth. Broadcloths, Cassi- 


meres and Satinets of different qualities, at prices to 
suit customers. 


PRINTS. 


The best assortment we have ever had. American and 
Euglish Manufacture, from 4d to 22d per yard. 


Mous de Lains, anda 


|New and Fancy article called Crape de Laine, Saxo- 


ny Cloths single and double width, Shawls, Scarfs and 
Faacy Hd’kfs, Silk & Worsted, Mohair 4 Shawls, Silk 
and Lace Verls, 6-4ths Check’d Cambrics and Muslin 
for Dresses. A variety of Lawns for summer Lonnets, 
Ribbons, Bonnet and Cap, narrow and wide, Gloves, 
&e. Curtain Fringe, Braids, Cords and Bindings, 
Ladies Mohair Gloves and Mitts, and Gent's Kid do. 
Linen and Cotton do., Neck and Pocket Hd kfs, Silk 
and Cotton dé., Tassels and Cords. Cartain Cambric, 
San Shades and Umbrellas. 


‘Tailors’ Trimmings, 
A geoera! assortment. 
Crockery. 
A large variety and quantity, among which are 


China and Liverpool ware—Tea Setts—with plates, 
bowles &c. throaghout of the same pattern. 


Glass Ware. 


Lamps, Tumblers, Nappies on Stands, Castors, Plates, 
Lanthotns. &c. 


W. I. GOODS, 


Molasses, Tea and Sugar’s, White and Brown Ha- 
vanga, Common and double refined do. Cask and 
Box Raisins, Spices of all kinds, Figs, Sweet leaf, and 
Cavendish Tobacco, Powder and Shot; &c. 


Hard Ware. 
Knives and Forks, Door Handles, Butts and Screws, 
Augursand Augur Bitts, Waiters, Trunk Chest and 
Pad Locks, Percussion Gan Lecks and Caps, Jron and 
Steel Shovels, Hoes, &c, Shoemaker’s Kit throughout. 


eWedicines, Paints, § Oits. 


Dry and Groand White Lead, Extra No. 1 and No. 2 
do. The above together with numerous other articles, 
will be sold low fur cash—no mistske 

STANLEY & CLARK. 


KENNEBEC, ss.—4t a Court of Probate holden 
at Augusta, within and for the County of Ken- 
nebec, on the last Monday of M ay, A. D. 1843. 
AMUEL CHANDLER, sorviving partner of the 
late firm of Chandler & Hill—John 1. Hill, late 
of Winthrop, im said county, deceased, having - 
ented his first account as surviving partner of SS ae. 
ceased for allowance : 

Ordered, ‘hat the said surviving partner give no- 
tice to all persons interested, by causing a copy of this 
order tobe published three weeks successively in the 
Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they may 
appear ata Probate Coart to be held at Augusta, in 
said county, on the last Monday of June next, at ten 
of the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, if any 
they have, why the same shou!d not be «.llowed. 

W. EMMONS, Judge. 

A true copy. 


Attest: F. DAVIS, Register. 


Iron and steel. 
TANLEY & CLARK have for sale English and 
Swedes Iron flat and round, all sszes. Swedes, Ger- 
mau, Am. Drawn and Cest Steel. Nail! plate, II. N. 
D. N and Spike rods. Nails all sixes hom ah 














_—_ 





E is hereby given, that the subseriber has 
N been duly appointed Executrix of the last will and 
testament of Joun Lapp, lite of Winthwp, in the 
county of Kennebec, deceased, tentate, and has under. 
taken that trast by giving bond as the law directs. All 
persons, therefore, having demands against the Estate 
of said deceased are desired to exhibit the same for set- 
tlement 5 and all indetied io said Estate are requested 
to make immediate paymentto NANCY E. LADD. 

w Pp, May 8th, 1843. 








_ Confidence Inspires Confidence. 


NEW AND POSITIVE CURF FOR THE 


SALT RHE UM, 

AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. 
joe S DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe inter- 

| aal remedy for SCROFULA and diseases of the 
skin, such as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCALD 
HEAD, ERYSIPELAS, and all kindred diseases, ex- 
ternal and internal, 

Those afflicted will do well to examine the ample 
testimonials of physicians and others, in the hands 
of his authorized Agents, where the medicine may 
be found, und where persons cau be referred to who 
have ex need its happy effects in this State. 

It seldom, if ever, having failed to perform a most 
satisfactory cure of the vurious loathsome diseases 
for which it is designed, where the directions accom- 
panying each bottle have been faithfully followed. 
Don t fail or delay in calling, seeing, reading, and 
inquiring for yourselves. You will be induced to try 
it,and thereby find the same wonderful effects as mul- 
titudes of others bave. 

AGENTS. 

G. W. Washburn, China; A. H. Abbott & Co., 
South China ; Taber, East Vassa!borough ; 
Thomas Frye, Vassalborough Corner; A. F. Parlin, 
Skowhegan; Anson 8. Morrill, Madison; Ingalls 
& Emerson, Mercer; A. W. F. Belcher, Farming- 
ton ; F in Smith, Anson ; J. H. Sawyer, Nor- 
ridgewotk; T. Chalmers, Albion; H. Whitehouse 
and Joha L. Seavey, Unity ; Horace Waters and 
J. E, Snell, Augusta ; Samuel Adams, Hallowell ; 
Henry Smith and Co., Gardiner ; J. Wetony, Rich 
mond ; 8. Gardner, Bowdvinham ; Edward Mason 
and Co, and Sanborn and Carter, Portland; Wm. 
Baker, Branawick ; N. Perkins and Co., Topsham ; 
N. Harris, Greene; Reynolds & Co., Lewiston 
Falls; J. Allen, Waterville. 
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Winship & Paine 

N ANUFACTURERS OF UMBRELLAS, PAR- 

ASOLS & NECK STOCKS, have on hand a 

large assortment of them, which they will sell whole- 

sale and retail as low as can be purchased elsewhere. 

Also on hand, & prime assortment of Hats, Caps, 

Gloves, Masic, Mosical instrametns, Vio! Strings, Ros- 

in, Claronett Reeds, Paper f:angings, Fancy Soaps, 
&c. Store corner Middle & Temple Streets. 


Country traders are invited to call before purchasing 
PORTLAND, April 20, 1843. 3m19 


A. B. LINCOLN & CO. 


MANUFATTURERS OF 
BARNABY & HMOOER’S 
Pateut Double Noid-Board, side 
Hi i and 
Kevel Land Plough. 


AND DEALERS IN 


Hardware and Cutlery ; Iron, Stee] and Glass ; Sheet 
Lead and Lead Pipe; Cut and Wrought Nails, 
Horse Nails, Tacks and Brads ; Jappanned 
and Brass Topped Dogs; Brass Fite 
Sets, Whips, Brashes, Glue, 

Hoes, &e. 

One Door North of the Post Office, 
AUGUSTA, Maine. 











A. B. Lincouy, 
HriraM PENDLEIron, 





Albany Daiiy Patriot. 
CHARLES T. TORREY, 
EpittrorR AND PROPRIETOR. 


Office in the Law Buildings, second stury, Corner of 
Beaver and Market streets. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE DAILY PATRIOT. 

The subscriber commenced the publication of a new 
daily paper on Tuesday, January 3d, 1843. 

It will be devvted to the eavuse of tiberty, of good mo- 
rals, commercial news, and general intelligence. 

In regard to general news, we mean to do as well as 
our contemporaries. 

In respect to commercial and monetary affairs, ar- 
rangements are in progress, at a heavy expense, which 
will make the Daily Patriot second to no paper in the 
State. Nothing will ever bz admitted in its columns 
unsuited to the family circle. 

It will aim to give the earliest foreign and domestic 
intelligence, including full reports of congressional and 
legislative proceedings, city news, court reports, and 
notices of our city institatiods and affairs. In its politi- 
cul character it will be devoted to the cause of LIBER- 
TY, ‘* without concealment, without compromise.”’ 

TERMS—$4 a year, payable quarterly in advance. 

3-= No paper will be mailed, until the payment is 
made, 

(cP The Weekly is issued every Thursday, at $2 a 
year in advance. 

Advertising Rates: 
1 square (12 lines) first insertion, 25 cents. 
“ each additional insertion, 12 

Six lines, or less, half the above rates. 

One square for a year, paper incladed, $10 00. 

Our square for a year, paper included, $19 99. 

Our rates are lower than of any other paper, and 
they wil! coatinae to be so. 

A select of advertisements, will be inserted also in 
our weekly which circulates widely in every county 
in this State but 5, and to considerable exteot in 12 
other States and Terrijories, for $15 a square. 

(> All country weekly paper giving this prospectxu 
siz insertions, with a notice, will be entitled toan es- 
cange with the Daily Patriot. 

All communications must be addressed to 
CHARLES T. TORREY, Publisher. 


Only one Dollar a year! 
Three cents a single Number! 
*EXHE METROPOLIS: a new week!y parlor Ga- 

zette of Literature, General Intelligence and Art. 
Edited by Epes Sargeant. ree 

This cheap and elegant fimily Gazette is published 
every Satarday in the city of New York—the first 
namber bearing date March 11, 1843. It contains 
sixteen large octavo pages in colamns, and is printed 
with large new type on fine paper. Its contents are 
various and interesting, comprising al! the literary news 
of the day—and its original department is liberally 
filled. 

The Terms ate unprecedentedly low. To mail 
subscribérs, one dollas a year. Theree cents a ¢ingle 
number, Six copies a year, five dollars. 

N. B. This work is entirely distinct from Sar- 
gent’s Magazine, as no portion whatsoever of the 
contents of the one work will appear in the other. 

Editors publishing this brief prospectus, will receive 
the Metropolis for one year. All orders, remittances, 








&c., must be free to 
SARGENT & CO. 
16 251 Broadway, New York. 
Buchans’ 


UNGARIAN BALSAM of Life, for sa'e 
wholesale and retail b 
si wets SAM'L ADAMS, Hallowell ,Me. 


Ticking and Feathers. 


For sale by STANLEY & CLARK,—a quantity 
of iicking and feathers—tie prices will not os to 


suit customers. 
FLOUR. 


[Ww Superfine Floor for sale at the Brick 
raat a STANLEY & Cae 


SAMOBL O. DRINK? 


PAIR, 


Main Street— Winthrop. | 














SPECIAL NOTCH. 


‘¥~ SUBSCRIBERS tke this method to in- 
form their Friends and Customers, that, in addi- 


tion to all their fromet business, they lave made ur- 
rangements to engage extensively in the CLOTH 
TRADE, and, in order 10 conduct it to the best 
advantage, hate secured the services of an able and 
efficient Agént, whose business it is to give constant 
personal attention to the purchase of 
BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIM ERES, 





AT THE 
NEW YORK AUCTIONS, 
This Gentleman has deen engaged in this Trade for 
many years ; has visited personally, all 
the different Factories in 
ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY, 
and become intumately acquainted with all the ya. 
rious Styles and Modes of Manufactare. 
With these advantages, and comifig into the Mar- 
ket in its present depressed state, they will be able 
to offer to purchasers an assortment of the very bes! 


description of Cloths, Cassimeres. 


Satinets, Vestinmgs, and Summer 
Stuffs, at 


LOWFR PRICES 
than ever offered before in Bsston, viz :-— 
American Broapcitorus trom 150 to 250 


Encuisu do from 250 to 400 
German do from 320 to 500 
Frenecu do from 400 to 600 


Cassimenrs & Dorsxiys from 55 to 150 
Surerrine do do from 150 to 223 
Every description of Dry Goods constantly for gale, 
Wholesale or Retail, at very low prices, at 

a te 1 
LONEY PSVISS & OOes, 
Four Story Brick Warehouse, at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Summer Streets, 
BOSTON. 
April 22, 1343. 





To Farmers. 
OBINSON & BAKER, Seen Deatens, No. 
26, Middle Street, Portland, have heen appoint- 
ed Agents fur Maine, by the “ Lodi Manufacturing 
Company,” for the sale of the article known as 


POUDRETTE, 


Which is unsurpassed in its excellence over al! 
other Manures ever before offered to the public. 
Phis article has been used in most of the States in 
the Union, fur several years ; in Flanders for more 
than a century ; and in France for upwards of sixty 
years, and has proved not only the Cheapest, but 
the Best of any manures yet discovered. 





If 18 WARRANTED, 
of the printed directions are followed, to have the 
greatest and quickest etiect upon vegetable matter— 
ripening crops from two to three weeks earlier than 
auy other manure, and will cause a greater yield. 

Abundant testimonials can be produced of its ben- 
eficial effects upen all grains, vegetables, grasses 
plants, flowers, trees, &c., making it a desirable ar. 
ticle for farmers and gardeners, Jt isin a dry pow- 
dered state, free from smell, and one gill put into a 
hill of corn, or double that quantity into a hill of 
potatoes, w ill add one third more in quantity of pro- 
duct. Five barrels of Poudretie is sufficient. to ma- 
nure an acre of corn. 

The Poudrette is put up in barrels containing four 
bushels struck measure, at two dollars per barrel, 
and will be sold in less quantities at seventy -cents 
per bushel. 

Orders for the above article, also for Clover. 





Herds Grass, Red Top, Foul Meadow, Garden 
Seeds, and all othor articles in our line, prowptty 
attended to. Gwl6 ; 


re eS CHEAP 


CARPETS 
HENRY PETTES & CO. ssicit sis 


attention of Purchasers to a very large and valuable 
Stock of CARPETS just opened at their WARE- 
HOUSE, at the corner of WAsnineron AND Sume 
MER Sts., Bosron—where may be found a very ex- 
e ellet quality of All-Wool Carpets, new patterns 
and handsome colors at 62 1-2 and 75 cents per 
yard. In particular, a variety of very choice small 
patterns, designed for 
Church Carpets; 
(7 Vew Brussels Carpels at $150. /)) 
Painted Carpets of all Sizes. 
7 The whole Stock consists of upwards of 


20,000 YARUS, 
And will be sold at Auction Prices. 


April 22, 1843. 
Fruit Trees. 

The subscriber offers for sale at his NUR- 
SERY at Grove Corrace in Westbrook, 
about one mile from the Court Elouse in 
Portland, a great variety (over one hundred 
kinds) of the most celebrated Appie, Pear, Cuer- 
ry, Quince and Peacu TREES ; Grape Vines 
of various kinds ; Currant, Gooseberry and Rasp- 
berry Bushes ; Horse Chesnut, and other Ornamental 
Trees. A great variety of Roses, Honeysuckles, and 
othe: vines and slirabbery. ‘These Trees were all rais- 
ed here, one of which is worth more than twenty 
brought frem the South. This | know from exper- 
ience having expended more than one hundred dollars 
within the last twelve years for western trees, and all 
that have survived the change of climate and are alive 
at this time, are not worth five dollars. 1 would give 
more for one single seed of the Peat, Cherry, Plum 
or Peach, than for a tree five years old brought from 
the South. MOSES HALL, 

April 22, 1343. 71. 


- EXTENSIVE 


RETAIL DRY GOODS 


WABBUOUS its 
{ me SUBSCRIBERS earnestly solicit the atten- 
tion of Purchasers to their large and valuable 


Stock of Rich Dress Silks, Cashmere Shawls, 
and other Fashionable DRY GOODS, now open 
for the SPRING TRADE. To attempt to des- 
cirbe these articles in an advertisemetit, would be 
useless, and superflacus to those who have ever vis- 
ited our EXTENSIVE WAREHOUSE. To those 
who hate not, we would say that it is much the lar- 
gest of the kind in New England—ocecupying feur 
spacious floors of the large building at the corner of 
Summer Street. 

The plan of the business is,to combine all its 
branches in one great establishment; ond by this 
means, to secure to our customers all the adyanta- 
ges that can be gained by making our purchases in 
large quantitics, and at low prices; and elso by an 
increase of the amount of Sales, to be able to reduce 
the profit —and thus to sell the 
Best Goods «t the Lowest Possi- 

ble Prices. 
With these views they now offer a complete assort- 
ment of Ricuw Siixs, Faswioxsre Snawis, and 
other Forries Dry Goons, Low-Paicen Prists, 
Movussetix ve Laises, and Americas Goons, 











etotas, Cassimxnes and Vestixcs. The amount 


of the whole exceeds 
100,000 DOLLARS, 
and every article will be suld at so low a price, as 
to give entire satisfaction to the Purchaser, 
and realize the motio of 


Large Sales and Small Profit. 


HENRY PETTES, & CO., 


No. 224 Washington. St. Boston. 





April 22, 1843. 


Carpets of all kinds, Parxsteo Canrets, Broan. 





ET ET EL Cr 
The celcbrated and well-known 
Ilorse 








MESSENGER, 


Will again come before the public, and offer his ser 
vices to those whe have heretufuré been so mucli 
gratified by his performances. 

Suid HORSE 1s eo well known 1m this vicinity 
that he needs no “ puffing.” 


N. B. The MESSENGER will stand at Morrill's 
Tavern in Winthrop, on Mondays and Tuesdays) 
at Foss’ Tavern in Wayne, on Wednesdays; at 
Parker's Tavern in Greene, on Thursdays ; aad ut 
Lewiston Falls, on Fridays and Saturdoys, during 
the months of June and July. J. M. RAINS. 
Winthrop, May 23, 1843. 21 








bd 
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STEAM-BOAT LINE. 


THE Subseriber informs the public that he will 
run a carringe from WINTHROP VILLAGE to 
STEAMBOAT WHARF in Hattowe ir 

lie will leave Winthrop on the days that the Boat 
leaves for Boston, and also on the days that she ar- 
rives at Hallowell, in order to accommodate passen- 
gers going wo, or returning ftom Boston. 

His accommodations will be sach as to give satis- 
faction, and great pains will be taken to ensure a 
snte and pleasant passage to those who will favor 
him with their patronage. W. M. LADD. 

Winthrop, May 23, 1843. 

P. S. Any business entrusted to him will be 
faithfully attended to. 21 





To George Smith Esq., one of the Justices of the 
Peace, within and for the County of Kennebec. 
The undersigned, one of the owners of the mills 

at Wayne Village, in the town of Wayne, and the 

dams bdecessary to the working thereof, being of the 
opinion that it is necessary that the said dams should 
be rebuilt or repaired, do hereby request you to issue 
your warrant to the undersigned, directing him to 
call a meeting of the owners of said mills and dams, 
to be holden at the Store of Wellington Hunton in 
snid Wayne on Wednesday the twenty-first day of 
June next at ten of the Clock in the forenoon to act 
on the following articles (to wit:) 
lst. To choose a moderator to govern said meet- 
ing. 

2d. To choose a clerk to keep the records of said 
meeting, 

3d. ‘To see what method they will take to build 
or repair said dams. 

4th. To choose an agent of any committees deem- 
ed +» xpedient tu carry the duing of mid meeting intu 
effect. 

LUTHER SAMSON. 
Dated at said Wayne, this eighteenth 
day of May, 4. D.1843. } 


Kennebec ss. To Lutuer Sampson, one of the own- 
ers of the mills ct Wayne Village, in the town of 
Wayne, and of the dams necessury to the working 
thereof. 

[L. 8.] You are hereby required in the name of the 

State of Maine to notify the owners of said mills and 

dams as the law directs, to meet at the time and 

place and tor the parposes mentioned in the toregu- 
ing application. 
Given under my hand and seal this eighteenth day 
of May, A. D. 1643. GEORGE SMITH, 
Justice of the Peace for thé 
said County of Kennebec. 


In pursuance of the foregoing warrant to me di- 
rected, | du hereby notify the owners of the mills at 
Waryte Village, in the town of Wayne, and of the 
dams necessary to the working thereof, to meet at 
the me and place mentioned in the foregoing ap- 
plication and fur the purposes therein expressed. 

LUTHER SAMSON, 
Dated at Wayne this twentieth 

day of May, A. D. 1843. : 

Swi, 





Augusta withia and for the County of Kennebec, on 

the second Monday, of May A. D. 1843. 

i* ANCIS FULLER, Administrator on the egtate 
of GREENLIEF FRENCH late of Winthrop ia 

said county, deceased, having presented his account 

of administration of the Estate of said deceased fur 

allowance : 

Ordered, that the suid Administrator give notice 
to all persons interested, Ly causing a copy of this 
order to be published three weeks successively fi 
the Maine Farmer, printed at Winthrop, that they 
may appear at a Probate Court to be held at Augus- 
ta in said county, on the first Monday of June next 
ut ten of the clock in the forenoon, and show cause, 
ifany they have, whiy the same should not be 
allowed. W. EMMONS, Judge. 

A true copy. Attest: Fraxcis Davis, Register. 


OWEN DEALY, 
TAILOR. 


W OULD respectfully inform the inhabitants of 

Winthrop and the public generaliy, that he hes 
removedto the shop lately occaped by 8. B. Pres- 
corr, two doors west of his old stand, where he con- 
tinues to carry on the above business in the most ap- 
proved stile. Spring ahd SumMeR Fasnions 
just received, which is a splendid specimen of the art 
vf catting and making. 

O. D. would say that all garments made at his shop 
shall be warranted to fit, and made in the latest stile. 

Particulur attention paid to cutting, and done at short 
notice and warranted to fit. 

Winthrop, May 1, 1843. 


FLORENCE BONNETS. 
M*. CARR has just received and has for gale, a 
good assortment of FLrorence Bonners, of 
the latest style. Also, a few of the Devon Srraw, 
which will be sold at a reasonable price. 
Winthrop, May 2d, 1843. 


HARDWARE & SADDLERY 


Goods. 
FAIRBANES & EVELETH 


HAE just received, and offer for sale, a new 
aud complete assortment of Hurd-ware Goods, 











— sucH As — 
Locks, Blind-faste, C. 8. Shovels, 
Latches, Do. Hinges, Manure Forks, 
Wood Screws, Brass Fire Sets, Trace Chains, 
Butts, Brass Kettles, Haker do 
Augers, Sand Paper, Saws, 
Bench Tools, Coffee Mills, Hollow Augers, 
Hammers, Bius & Bit-stocks, Sheet Lead. 


Artso—A good assortment of Plated, Brass, Jappan- 
ed and Tinned SADDLERY, of the latest patterns. 


—aLso— 


IRON & STEEL, 


Old Sable, Swedes, and English IRON—flat, square 

and round—all sizes; Stioe Shapes; Noil Plate; 

Spike Rods ; B. B. Round Iron; Hoop do; Crow- 

bars; Anvils; Vises; Iron Axletrees; Eliptic 

Springs ; Cast. German, Eng. Blister, Tub, Swedes 

aod Spring STEEL 4 ag yng and cut Nails, 
¢. 


atso—German and American Window Glass—all 
sizes, from 7 by 9 to 12 by 18. 
Atso—Welch & Griffeth'sC. 8. CIRCULAR SAWS 
—all sizes. Rowland’s MILL SAWS. X Cutdo. 


Together with many other articles too numerous to 
mention in this notice, We can supply customers 
with all sizee CROWN WINDOW GLASS, at short 
nolice, upon favorable terms. 

The above Goods were purchased, many of them, 
for Cash, at very low prices, and we are determined 
to sell ag low as any establishment on Kennebec 
river ; and we shall be happy tu see all purchasers 
at our place of business, [7 Three doors South of 
the Post Office, Water Strect, Augusta. 

May 1), 1843, 3w20 
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—— = —=— ——| «Now, Mrs. Sanford,’ said ne ere 

MISCELLANEOUS. [something to tel! you tht will deight your 

POETRY. : kind a Mes _s sng Peg make 

= ~ ,| myself useful, ve upon a 

For the Farmer & Advocate. | Pashionable Life, or a Tale of “ Good plan. I am on my way to the Asylum to 

EURGETES: Society.” take achild. I think it will be very pleasant 

HE BENEFIT OF LABOR. y. to me and the girls to have an interesting ob- 

a : : LITTLE JANE JONES. ject to bestow our care upon, and bring her 

The good Eurgetes doth reside : «| assure you, Mrs Sanford, no one can/up like a Christian, and then she can take 

In a neat cottage by the hill side ; rejoice more ihan I do in so ey Seis Eliza’s and _Martha’s cast off clothing; and 

T was there be early chose a lot, an institution as the Lyceum. ere is no then, ever since | heard Combe 's sre’s 

And ever since has till'd the spot. exclusivene+s about it. The poorest individ-| I have so wished to take a child and bring it 

Now labor did his time beguile ; val can gothere and be instructed, and the) up on scientific prinet les. Will it not be 
His aim, to make the region smile, fashionable and refined are not disgraced by | delightful, Mrs. Sanfor aft . 

And by the influence of his toil the contact. It is expected that all will mix,| Mrs. Sanford said Peng ar the redpor- 

To change the nature of the soil. and if I find myself placed by the fat wife of | sibility “ — rie gis Be <a “ny 

lestial goodness i some hanic, why ‘tis the Lyceum, and/ spiritual culture immor i . 

roe now he reaps ¥ rea, every edd axpocte 4 For my part I glory) Mrs. Wendell had reflected upon had 

For soon the Ruler of the skies in our free institutions. By the way, what/ pondered it, and weighed it full two hours, 


Bids sweetest herbage round him rise, 
And far and near luxuriant corn 
His hills and vallies doth adorn, 
And oft is seen the fattening flocks 
Regaling from his lusty shocks, 
Sleek and well-favor'd as of yore 
When seen on Nile’s prolific shore ; 
These to his fields he doth confine, 
And keeps without all scurvy kine, 
Lest, by transmission of their seed, 
His own becomes a meagre breed. 
In this he acts a prudent part, 
And well consults a distant mart, 
Where, in time, he will them drive 
His honest profits to derive. 
According to king Sol’mon’s plan 
Such flocks do honor to the man ; 
For first they do plainly declare 
That labor doth for them prepare ; 
°T was labor held the plough—the team, 
Hard laboring, made the ploughshare gleam, 
Upturning well the breaking sod 
To await time’s mellowing nod ; 
*T was labor, guided by good sense, 
That built the wall—set live hedge fence ; 
By labor all his fields were tilled, 
And every stack and garner fill’d. 
PHILANTHROPOS. 
Winthrop. 
From the Christian Souvenir. 
CHRIST, THE PHYSICIAN. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 





“Now when the sun was setting all they that| dell; but I have endorsed no doctrine of Mr. | 


had any sick with divers diseases, brought them | 
unto Huw.”—Luke, iv. 40. 


The hills of Jud&a with sunset are bright, 
Their fountain streams flushing like gold in its light, 
The flower of the valley is closing its eye, 
Their shadows are lengthened and dwindled to die: 


While over the lake comes the bland summer air, 
Its freight of the mountain aroma to bear ; 

The bird, flying home, furls her wings by her nest, 
To sing her sweet hymn where her |ittle ones rest. 


The scene is all peaceful in beauty and love, 
Serene and adoring, while earth looks above, 
To Him, who, withdrawing the glory of day, 
With stars in bright armies her faith will repay. 


But why, at this hour, comes yon impotent throng, 
With nature refusing to bear them along; 

Their voices enfeebled, while onward they urge, 
And thus from afar to one centre converge ? 


The palsied, the crippled, the deaf and the blind, 
The wasted in body. the tortured in mind ; 

The wild-fire of phrenzy, the frost of despair, 
With many formed ills in assembly are there. 


And lo! the Physician! benign doth he stand, 
With myrrh in his vesture—with life in his hand ; 
And those who draw near shall find healing for them, 
Although of his garment they touch but the hem. 


Now o’er the wan cheek see the health roses come! 

The - ~ receive sight; there is speech from the 
umb ; 

The palsied walk forth; every form is made whole; 

The demon posessor is chased from the soul. 


But who is the mighty Physician, so sure 

At once every evil to reach and to cure ; 

From what secret source are his miracles bro’t ? 
In whose holy name are his miracles wrought ? 


O, Christ is the healer! the balm he bestows 

From his heart of pity for man ever flows ; 

“I will,” is the name, the prescription he gives ; 
When, healed are the sick, and the dead again lives! 


Yet not for this only doth Jesus appear ; 

T’o wo’s latest heir in all time to be near, 
Himselt must be wounded, a life-giving tree, 
With balsain for all, overflowing and free. 


And down thro’ all ages these balm drops shall fall 
Till earth’s farthest borders respond to his call ; 
“Ye wounded, ye weary, ye sorrow oppressed, 
Come all unto me, and find healing and rest ” 


He would little children should hasten to him, 
Ere life’s morning beams with earth’s vapor be dim; 
But none may despair—there is time even yet, 
Though low be our sun, if we come ere it set. 


At length from Monnt Zion will Jesus look down, 

And death melt away in the light of his crown, 

While they who in faith now their wants to him 
bring, 

In glory surround him, adoring their king. 


THE SHOEMAKER. 
BY MISS GOULD. 
“ Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


The shoemaker sat amid wax and leather, 
With lap-stone over his knee, 
Where, snug in his shop, he defied all weather, 
Drawing his quarters and sole together : 
A happy old man was he ! 


This happy old man was so wise and knowing, 
Bret e e Peres | a 
e is ends, and k them going, 
And felt to each coated GAL Oo eae 
Until he got round the shoe. 
Of every deed that his wax was sealing 
The closing waz firm and fast ; 

The prick of his aw! never caused a feeling 
Of pain to the toe; and his skill in heeling 
Was perfect, and true to the last. 
Whenever you gave him a foot to measure, 

With gentle and skilful hand 
He took its proportions, with looks of pleasure, 
As if you were giving the costliest treasure, 
Or dubbing him lord of the land. 


And many a one did he save from getting 

- A fever, or cold, or cough ; 

or many a foot did he save from wetting 

When, whether in water or snow "twas setting, 
His shoeing would keep them off. 

When he had done with his maki i 
‘With hope ands peaceful breast 

Rotging hi oan ea vs rdng 

is to a ; 

As high asa king to rest. 


“If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast that jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam: 
The world has little to bestow : 
From our own selves our comforts flow, 
~ And that dear cot—our home !” 
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a splendid lecture we had oan Thursday eve- 
ning —deep, talented thing.” : 
‘** What was the subject, Mrs. Wendall ? 
I was not present.” 

“ Weil, really, 1 have forgotten; but I be- 
lieve it was philosophy, or history, or 
litics—after all, | think it was politics. 
he lecturer said that a free government was 
Christianity, or some such thing; and I be- 
lieve it ; for in what country is there so much 
religion as in ours? and we are of course the 
only free country. Liberty and equality ! 
[ am sure no people but Americans under- 
stand the words. How I wish that I could 
give all the world these blessings.” 

*< It would be no worthless boon, I think, 
Mrs. Wendell; but are you quite sure that 
we are entirely free and wholly equal?” 
** Why not, if ours is a republican govern- 
ment ?—and every body knows that it is.” 

** Well, we will waive that point, for I rath- 
er think it would be useless to discuss it. 
Did you hear the Rev. Mr. P’s. Lecture on 
Sabbath eve ?” 

‘* What, that horrible thing full of infidelity 
and indecency? I hope not! I have heard 
enough of it, without hearing it.€ Our minis- 
ter says that hethinks he ought to beset to 
hammering stone for the State, instead of be- 
ing allowed to spread his heresies.” 

‘That hardly sounds like a free country, 
and free discussion, Mrs. Wendell.” 





his dreadful doctrines? I hope you do not in- 
tend to turn ventriloquist.” 
‘*Transeendentalist you mean, Mrs. Wen- 


’s yet; I wasonly enquiring, and I was 
thinking that ifour country were really free, 
there might be a free expression of opinions, 
even if they were erroneous.”’ 

** Surely Mrs. Sanford, you would not have 
the people corrupted by error. Our minister 
says that freedom to teach falsehood is aot hb- 
erty, but licentiousness.” 

“* But, Mrs. Wendell, who is to judge and 
decide what is truth,—you, or I, my party, 
or yours? Has one man any more right to his 
opinion and the expression of it than another? 
If an opinion isf,hurtful let it be publicly ex- 
pressed, that it may be publicly exposed and 
refuted. Secret foes are of all enemies the 
most dangerous. A fair field for all opinions 
say I. Jet them meet in open combat, and 
I have no fears for the truth.” 

** Well, I shall not contest the point with 
you, Mrs. Sanford; but I think you would 
shrink from the consequence of your senti- 
ments ifthey were carried out.” 

It ishardly probable that Mrs. Wendel 


ces that she so much deprecated. She had 
learned, as any parrot could, the stereotyped 
rhodomontade of Americans about liberty and 
equality, and she was as liberal of it as a 4th 
of July oration. The practical exemplifica- 
tion of her principles we shall see, as her 
practice is exhibited. 

The next time she met her friend Mrs. 
Sanford, she was full of that beautiful charity 
which is the fruit of inordinate acquisitive- 
ness, and can only be grown, as the south- 
erners say, in our‘‘hard favored” yankee 
land. The origin of this delectable charity 
in Mrs. Wendell was on this wise:—In the 
progress of liberty and equality she had found 
it necessary, in order to her introduction into 
good society, to purchase a velvet cloak, in 
ladies’ parlance,” an elegant article,” ‘a 
dear thing,” ‘‘ aperfect love,” a velvet hat 
and feathers to match; piice (as it, should 
be) nameless; forwe haveno intention of 
awaking Mrs. Wendell’s better half so effect- 
ually that it would take sundry curtain lec- 
tuars to put him to sleep. This hat, feath- 
ers, cloak, et cetera, were all exceedingly 
democratic; so Mrs. W. assured her husband, 
for the Hon. Mr. *s lady wore just such. 
Farther, Mrs. Wendell’s carpets were of the 
same pattern as those of her meek and self- 
denying pastor, Rev. Mr. , and the ex- 
pense was only a trifle—about Mr. 
Wendell had also brought home a superb pi- 
ano, price $600, for their two daughters to 
discourse most eloquent music upon, albeit 
the eldest, Miss Martha, could never prac- 
tice five minutes without yawning, and Miss 
Eliza played with an execution which effect- 
ually murdered all harmony. Now the sum 
of these expenses, with divers and sundry mi- 
nor outlays which necessarily occur in every 
fashionable household, made Mr. Wendell 
discourse largely upon “hard times,” a 
‘ruinous administration,” an ‘‘ unsound cur- 
rency,”’ &c. &c. Of course Mrs. Wendell, 
as a dutiful helpmeet, immediately set about 
planning retrenchment. She had two maids, 
** domestics,” ‘‘servants,” or ‘‘ helps,” just 








my readers nay make them choose to denom- 
inate those persons who sell their liberty and 
labor for so much a week, or month. Mrs. 
Wendell concluded to spare one of her do- 
mestics as a means of retrenchment, and 
**take” an orphan child out of the Chil- 
dren’s Friend Asylum. Biddy, the cook, 
was notto bespared. The house maid might 
be supplied by a girl of 12, provided 
Martha and Eliza could be induced to take 
charge of their own rooms. Mrs. Wendell! 
heroically determined to take care of her’s. 
Two dollars a week would thus be saved, 
and this she assured her husband would make 
5 ar a difference in his bills, and besides 
the industry of his wife and daughters must 
encourage him; and moreover, the charity 
of taking a child and bringing her up in a 
well ordered family, would go far toward buy- 
ing them a place in heaven. She always 
knew that she had an extraordinary talent 
for bringing up children; and she held that 
no one should bury their talents. 


a child, Mrs. Wendell donned her splendid 
hat, feathers, and cloak, and took her way 





omy. 


‘* Mrs. Sanford, do youtoo uphold him in| 


had any very definite idea of the consequen-| 


as the fancy, the locality or democracy of fires, bring water from the 


and she was satisfied it would be a most 
praiseworthy charity. yee 

‘I shall go,’ said she, ‘as soon asf have 
selected a child, directly to Mr. Feeler, and 
have its head examined, and then [ shall 
know just what to do.” Mrs. Sanford had 
the good sense not to give advice where ad- 
vice would neither be appreciated, or accept- 
ed. If all the world were as wise much trou- 
ble would be saved. 

Mrs. Wendell now took her way to the 
Asylum. Two kind hearted maiden ladies, 
with philoprogenitiveness amply developed, 
presided over the band of little ones, that a 
selfish and unselfish charity had gathered 
from lanes, and alleys, and the sq haunts 
of poverty. Little Jane Jones, as sie was 
called, because she was so exceedingly slight 
and delicate that she looked as though she 
wereatiny rose bud, was a favorite with 
Miss Emily and Miss Ann, the care-takers. 
When I say that she was a favorite, | mean 
that they loved her with all the garnered 
affection of their hearts. Not that they loved 
others less, but that they loved her more. 
Disguise, or shun the fact as we will, wo- 
man must love with all her soul, or she ceas- 
es to be woman. She may love an idea, or a 
cold hearted, selfish man, or one who gives 
the deep, passionate love of a warm heart in 
return; or she may love a child, or a lamb, 
or alap dog, or acat, or a bird, or some 
gold fishes, any, or all of these she may love, 
but love she must. Jane was the daughter of 
an orphan whose father wasa clergyman. 
She inherited nothing but good moral princi- 
ples and a mind rich in varied capacity. 
She early married a sailor and moved to the 
city. Whilst her husband remained on shore 
they were all the world to each other, and 
she made a few acquaintances. He was 
obliged to leave her just before the birth of 
little Jane, and the poor creature grieved 
herself to death, and left her infant to the 
|‘Children’s Friend Asylum.’ The child in- 
herited the mother’s beauty of mind and per- 
‘son. Few eve: looked on her without love- 
ing her. Great was the distress, of the 
worthy maidens when Mrs. W. announced 
it as her intention to ‘take’ Jane. She was 
lone of the kindest patrons of the Institution, 
for it was a popular charity. She was more- 
over a very pious lady, and Jane was past 
the age when the rules of the Asylum requir- 
ed that she should go forth and earn her bread. 
Nothing was to be said, and no words could 
have told the misery into which the poor child 
and her friends were plunged. It was set- 
tled that she should go the next day. That 
night Jane slept betweenher friends. She 
sobbed herself to sleep with each little hand 
clasped in those of the dear ladies. ‘ O, 
Mies Ann,’ said she, ‘ you will take care of 
my rabbits, and Miss Emily will see to my 
plants, and I may come home often, and may 
be Saturday nights they will let me come and 
read to you. OI can’t go away and leave 
you with all the poor little ones to care for. 
Why can’t you let me stay and be assistant? 
I will do any thing & every thing, if you will 
only let me stay.’ The ladies reminded her that 
Mrs. Wendell was President of the Board of 
Directors. Resignation was alike a necessity 
and aduty. After an unquiet night the hour 
of parting came, and in due time Jane found 
herself in her new home. 

Mrs. Wendell’s kitchen was a dark base- 
ment, one of those comfortless places that 
you can never warm with any amount of fire, 
and where light is unknown, save the dim 
twilight and the still more obscure light of 
one lamp, with very bad oil, for Mrs. Wen- 
dell prides herself on economy. Could her 
back door and her front door have been 
placed side by side, she would have died of 
the horrors, or a change would have been 
wrought with marvellous celerity in the lady, 
or the premises. Some people say we should 
always look at and describe the beautiful, 
and never the ugly, if we would grew better 
and more beautiful. On this principle | 
must not glance at the back yard of an econ- 
omist, where all manner of discordant rub- 
bish is piled, that nothing may be lost, and 
that servants may have the benefit of all vile 
smells, and exhalations. But, then, what 
are servants? ‘They do not belong to us un- 
less we live at the South, what interest there- 
fore can we have in their health or comfort? 

Mrs. Wendell would far sooner havo 
thought of owing Christian service to the 
Hottentots, than to her servants. Little Jane 
was immediately conducted to the kitchen, 
and her various duties enumerated by Mrs. 
Wendell. She was to attend the door, lay 
the paitne ond clean them, wash the dishes, 
scour the knives rub e, trim lamps, supp! 
all the house with hn carry coals, ie 
mp, help wash, 
and in short make herself useful. Mrs. Wen- 
dell also endeavored duly to impress on her 
mind the great favor she had done her i 
taking her out of the Asylum. The 
little creature was plunged in a kind of stu- 
pid reverie, or more properly speaking, maze, 
by her sorrow in parting from her friends, 
and the t before her. so 

reat was her apparent stupidity, that Mrs. 
Wendell thought it was a ent to 
pay a dollar to Mr. Feeler to 
cranial developements; and 
thought it scarcely necessary to | 
child up on scientific principles’ who » 
have to work for her living in 
kitchen. Finally, she uded it 
religious duty not to give the child 
above her place. Three months 
a year she must have, for that 
bond.’ But then the poor child 
school three days in three months, 

note to excuse i boing, Indeed Miss 
Martha scrawled them by Score, for the 
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sin-pardoning by the Priest. ‘ Biddy,’ said 
she ‘why do you tell that wicked man your 
sins and give him money to pardon them, 
when he is a mere man, and therefore can- 
not pardon, and also a very wicked man for 
pretending that he can?” 

‘Father O’ Donahue is no wicked man, 
Mistress, and you just show ye know nothing 
atall of him, or the holy church. I never 
paid him for pardoning my sins. I give a 
bit to the church for its charites and its ex- 
penses, when I can, and you do the likes 
o’that when you pay for your pew and shut 
yourselves up from God’s poor and His col- 
ored children, and think you are too good to 
sit beside your servants in the church.’ 

* Well, « is very well if you really give 
your money for something besides a pretended 
pardon,’ said Mrs. Wendell. 

‘Father O’ Donahue never pretends to par- 
don. He looks to Almighty God to pardon 
us; and if we are sincere in our confession, 
He will pardon us, through the priest’s 
prayers andourown And as to the confes- 
sion, you'll never know the blessing ‘it is to a 
poor Jone crathur, till ye are all alone by 
yourself in some strange land, with never a 
heart-friend to lay your eyes on; and may be 
murmuring against Providence because 0’ 
your hard fortin’. When the likes’ o’that 
comes, its a hard heart that dose’nt turn to 
the Priest. May be your religion is best for 
you, but ours is best for us, and Almighty, 
God forgive me for wanting sometimes to 
curse them that would take it from us.’ 

This was the first and last conversation 
that Mrs. Wendell had with Biddy; and 
though she expatisated upon the ignorance 
and wickedness of the Catholics, she made no 
farther attempt direct or indirect, to convert 
Biddy from the error of her ways. 

When little Jane Jones was first taken to 
Mrs. Wendell’s kitchen, Biddys face was 
ominous of every thing but peace, and the 
poor child shrunk away from her as if she 
had been some dreadful animal. And when 
she found herself in the little attic, that 
Biddy [occupied, her terror was increased 
People who are disagreeable to each other 
ought always to have space. Contact makes 
repulsion doubly repulsive. Jane lay all 
night on the edge of the bedstead, and her 
grieved and troubled slumber disturbed the 
worn out demestic not alittle. But crushed, 
and wronged, and wretched, as the poor Irixh 
laborer almost always is, they have many of 
them a fund of cheerfulness and good humor, 
and Biddy had gleams of these. She pos- 
sessed one quality toooften lacking in the 
Irish. She was naturally neat, and though 
her abiding place, the kitchen, wasa sad hole, 
she did all that could be done to make it suf- 
ferable. Her own litle attic and all her 
clothes were kept so nice and sweet that it 
was a comfort to Jane to put it in order. 
Mrs. Wendell was an economist, and a thin 
apology fur a bed, filled with chicken’s feath- 
ers, was good enough, for the servants; and 
truly, it was more healthful, than the down in 
which the invalid Mrs. Wendell and her lan- 
guid daughters found themselves sunk at 
night, weary because they were never tired. 

Jane thought of her home and her kind 
friends with a full heart, but- she prayed ear- 
nestly for resignation to a lot that she could 
not escape. She gave herself with unwea- 
ried exertion to the fulfilment of all her duties. 

And Biddy, who at first regarded her asa 
new burden to her now already overwhelm- 
ing loac, began to find some rest, and to 
feel that she was a blessing. The second 
day after Jane came, when she went to put 
her room in order, she found that she had 
been anticipated by Jane, and she left the 
room muttering, ‘the tidiest little creature. 
She’s a jewel, she is.’ Her Irish heart over- 
flowed, and she sought the child to pour out 
her good feeling. ‘Ye’re a nice child, ye 
are; and tis Biddy hopes you'll have a bed 
in Heaven.’ 

When Jane found that she could thus light- 
en the burden of one poor weary fellow crea- 
ture, her intense desire to return home, 
yielded, in agreat measure to the benevolent 
purpose of serving her fellow sufferer. How 
sad to reflect on the state of such a house- 
hold as that of Mr. Wendell. The worn, and 
often half phrenzied father, on whose single 
arm all this expensive family hung, looking 
to him not only for support, but for the means 
to minister to morbid cravings, and extrav- 

ance. The father stood behind his counter, 
and daily and hourly sacrificed his honor and 
his conscience on the altar of gain. But let 
no man blame him, till he has purified his 
own practice, ‘ Let him that is without sin 
cast the first stone.’ ‘ 

Jane was now twelve years of age. She 
had a thirst for knowledge that seemed im- 
possible to slake. Her dear friends at the 
Asylum directed her in her reading, though 
her time was su occupied that she was obliged 
to resort to the oddest expedients in order to 

atify her taste for study. But Biddy 
foved to hear her read, for she said ‘if she 
could not always make out the meaning of 
the words, there was music in the darlints 
voice.” 

Time passed, and the sweet child at last 


;clear voice would sometimes intrude upon 


their ears, as she warbled the soul stirring 
* J am bound for the land of Canaan,’ when 
about ber work. Faithfully did the consci- 
entious girl serve in her prison home, till she 
was 16 years of age. an incident oc- 
curred which determined her fate; and 
though in the progress of things Mrs. Wen- 
dell was somewhat mortified, yet she ulti- 
mately took great credit to herself. It hap- 

nd that Mrs. Sanford had ason who had 
inherited his mother’s wisdom and goodness. 
In his younger years he had learned the shoe 
maker's trade, but a desire for study coming 
to be indomitable, he had worked his way 
through college, and studied a profession, and 
was fast coming to be celebrated in a neigh- 
boring city. Mr. Wendell was one of the 
Directors in the Institute. His man- 
aging wife and daughters wished much to 
have Charles Sanford lecture before that 
body, because he was a profound schollar, 
and because they had too many rea- 
sons to enumerate, but perhaps they would 
have blushed had the true reason been given. 
Mr. Sanjord had recently moved into che city, 
and they had never seen Charles. He was 
invited, and gladly accepted the invitation, 
for he was a loving son, and longed to see 
his parents, and their new home. Mrs. 
Wendell had been ona visit to the city of 
Sanford’s adoption, and it so happened that 
both she and Sanford took passage in the 
stage coach that, notwithstanding the rail 
road, picked up a sufficient number of pas 
sengers to continue on the route. A gentle- 
manly maa, tall, elegant, with a faultless lav- 
ender vest, anda cloak of ample folds took 
Mrs. Wendell’s attention. Sanford intuitive- 
ly read her character, and after an agreeable 
chat he mounted onthe coach box, and told 
the driver ha: if the lady asked who he was 
totell her ‘a shoe maker from B.’ At the 
first stopping place he politely handed Mrs. 
W. out, and she graciously accepted his as- 
aistance and made herself as agreeable as 
possible. But, as Sanford had foreseen, she 
contrived to ask the driver who the gentleman 
could be, and recieved the answer furnished 
by Charles. When, therefore, Sanford of- 
fered to put the lady in the coach, she drew 
herself up with great coldness and dignity, 
and signified her pleasure to help herself; 
and when he took an inside seat she allowed 
him to percieve that he was not only de trop, 
but a nuisance—and when he spoke of the 
pleasure of travelling in a coach because 
you got accuainted with your neighbors. 
Mrs. Wendell sharply answered that it was 
hardly good fortune to be obliged to take up 
with any company, and sit by people who 
smelt so strong of their trade that mede you 
really sick. Sanford answered that he had 
great respect for the mechenic arts, and 
always loved the smell of new leather. Mrs. 
W. turned from him with ineffable contempt 
and did not again vouchsafe him the slightest 
notice, till he rose in the City Hall to give a 
Lecture on the dignity of Labor. Great 
was Mrs. Wendeli’s consternation on be- 
holding her friend the shoemaker; especially 
as they had planned a party for the next 
evening, and a note of invitation had been 
sent to Mrs. Sanford’s for her son, that he 
might get it assoon as possible after his ar- 
rival. Mrs. W. however, succeeded in com- 
forting herself with the hope that he would 
not recognize her in her party dress, and in a 
splendid French cap with flowers. 

The evening of the party, colored waiters 
were hired; Jane was kept out of the rooms, 
Mr. Sanford gave no sign of recognizing Mrs. 
W. and all things went off swimingly. Miss 
Eliza made a set at him, and told him a great 
deal of some new music that she had just 
learned. Charles was exceedingly fond of 
music, and somehow committed himself so 
that he felt obligedto call the next day on 
Miss Eliza. Tie young ladies were de- 








were grouped together during this call. Mr. 
Sanford ae wise’ a glass of water. Biddy 
was unfit to be seen and Jane was obligeb to 
bring it. 
music that was in her room, and Miss Mar- 
tha was too lazy to bring it. Jane was, 
sent for it; and with her soul full of music 
she forgot herself ahd came over the stairs 
singing it like some fair bird from the green 
groves of some spirit land. Miss Eliza took 
the music from Jane’s hand in an agony of 
anger, and sung and played it with a fierce, 
harsh discord, that smote on Sanford’s heart 
most terribly. 

Sanford loved his mother, and in any, and 
every thing of importance he consulted her. 
He told her his adventure at Mrs. Wendell’s 
and of the fair girl who blessed his sight. 


the girl to go to the West with me, for I can 


and material atmosphere is death,—l want 
té work on the land.’ 


* Charles,’ said Mrs. Sanford, ‘ I fear hasty 
peace for life, to such fancies, and has given 


spoil them by her weakness and ignorance. 

ill I am inclined to think that Jane Jones 
is worthy of my son. Iwill see the orphan 
and tell you my judgement.’ ‘ That is just 
like you, mother,’ said Charles, as he cheer- 
fully acquiesced in her decision. Few words 
will teil the result. 


years lives with her jewel her darlint.” 


keeps a a boardi 
of broken gentle folks. The 
sick, and peevish, and helpless, though 


iven Jane emancipation 


Jane was placed at | !ands, or it may be used right and left, tarning 


school fur a year, through the influence of a one way, and avoid all dead farrows in the 


Mrs. Sanford. She is now eighteen, and tah ad ~ ale pire 
has been a year married. They live in Ohio. mg te ene, Pasta: avoiden. ote pre of the _— 
Poor Biddy, well nigh worn out with long | with the touch of the ploughman’s toe, shifts the back 
end of the beam from handle to handle, which fits the 


But a change, has come over Mrs. Wen- | Plough for either a right or lefi hacd farrow. 


: forms a double Mould board by shifiing the 
dell. Her husband is a bankrupt, and, unlike | """" os oP ie boos to he Pay ee ape ay Fo 


most bankrupts. he is really poor. His wile) herween the handles. All kinds of work requiring a 
house, that last resort of destle Stead Boul Floug’ can bo dons, cach 52 ope 
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SECOND VOLUME 





or 
THE MAGNET. 


DEVOTED TO THE INVESTIGATION oF 


Human Puystotocy, embraci c 
Phrenology, Pathetology, Physiognemy, 'pot 
logy. Neurology, Electricity, Galeanism, Mos. 


netism, Light, Coloric, Life. 
BY LA ROY SUNDERLAND. 


The design of this popular and interesting work, ; 
the investigation of all the laws which appertain = 
Homan Life, and which are concerned in the predec. 
tion of ihose states of the Mind, called Somnam ae. 
ism, Insanity, Daeamine, Seconp-Sigus, 
Somnimpatuy, Trance, Cramvorance and 
various other Mental Phenomina, which Reve 
hitherto, remained shrouded in mystery. , 

Its pages are enriched wih Essays and Comuv- 
NICATIONS, detailing Facts, Mestrating the See te 
of CEPHOLOGY, which teaches the INFLUENCE 
and sUSCEPTIBILITIE® of the Haman Brain, and the 
method of controlling its separate organs by PATHE. 
ISM ; together with such information as May assist in 
the most successful app'ication of this wonderfa! agest 
to Diagnosis—the Deliniation of Character—and the 
relies of human suffering. 

The Second Volume will be commenced in JUNE, 
1843, in large octavo form, and issued monthly, o» 
the following ; 

TERMS. 


I. Two dollars inadvance, will pay for ove e Py 
or the year, of sixteen copies of any one number . 
fil. For Six Dollars, fifty copies of any one sem- 

er; or fuur copies for one year. 

Hil. For Ten Dollars. ninety copies of any one 
number; or seven copies fur one year. 

] IV. For Fifteen Dollars, one handred aad fifty co- 
pies of any one namber ; or twelve copies for one year. 

V. To the trade, they will be pat at Nive Dollars 
por handred, when one handred copies are ordered at 
ene time, with the cash in advance. 

LF Agents mest state, distinctly, what the mooey 
sent is designed to pay for; whether for an entire voi - 
ume, or for so many single copies of one number. 

As these terms are low, the Publisher cannot dovbt 
but Agents will see the justice of giving special atien 
tion to what follows: 

iF All payments must be received by the Pablisi:- 
er before exch number is sent oot of the Office. 

7 All payments must be remitted free of postaze, 
and in Safety-fand money, or its equivalent, in this city 

> Agents mast give particular instructions as 
— manner in they may wish each number forward- 

*.” Every Editor whe shall give this Prospectus 
(including this paragraph) six insertions, shall receive 
THe MaGwer for one year, from Jane 1243, provi- 
ded the papers containing this notice be forwar:ed, 
marked, to ** The Vew York Card, New York City:” 
and provided, also, that these conditions be complied 
with before January, 1844. 








Highly Important 
TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 
BOMMER’S NEW METHOD 


OF MAKING VEGETABLE MANURE, 


BY FERMENTATION. 


(Secured by Patent.) 
A NEW invention has been made, to prodece any 
desirable quantity of MANURE im 2 short time, 
either with or without cattle, ag notritiovs as stable 
manore, more lasting, and at very little cost. 

All ligneous plants, Straw, Corostalks, Weeds, Roots 
Sea-Grass, and in fact every thing belonging to the, 
vegetable kingcom, whether green, er dry, can be coo- 
verted into manure 

This Manare is a composition of animal, mineral 
and vegetable substances, evidently designed by nature 
for the nutriment of plants. The secret of the inven- 
tion is amply devcloped, and the process of managr- 
ment clearly described, in my Method, a copy of which 
is permanently conveyed to every parchaser for the use 
of his own farm forever. 

The préparation is simple and easy, and by following 

the directions of my Method, farmers may safely ca'- 
culate upon certain success. ‘To facilitate the purchase 
of my Method, the price is fixed at the following e1- 
ceedingly moderate terms. For cleared land, not e1- 
ceeding one acre, $2,10; for more thin one acre, 10 
cents to be ad led for every additional acre. 
Rev. ELI BARNETT, at Westville, New Heaven, 
Conn., is my authorized General Agent for New Eng- 
land, inclading Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode Island. 

I hereby give notice, that the pamphlets of my Meth- 
od are all signed by my own hand writing, and sealrd, 
and can be obtained only from myself or my agents av- 
thorized for this purpose; and that every Method cir- 


lighted beyond measure with the gentleman, | culated or sold by auy other person I declare to be false 
but three very unfortunate circumstances | and counterfeit. 


GEORGE ROMMER. 
The subscriber has been appointed .dgent for the 
State of Maine, and is aathorized to dispose of :ights to 


: : those who wish to perchase according to the above stip- 
And Miss Eliza wanted a piece of | gtations. P 


E. HOLMES, Winthrop 


BARNABY & MOOER’S 








"PLOUGH, 


To which was awarded the first Premiam (a silver 


cup,) of the American Institute, at its Ploughing Match 
at Newark, N. J. in Uctober 1540 ; an Honarary Pre- 
. s be miom of $30 by the New York State Agricaltera! So- 
‘ mother,’ said he, ‘ I believe that she is just ciety, at iis annual Fair at Syracuse, in September, 


1841 ; and the first Premiam of the American Inst- 


no longer be shut up in a city. The spiritual | tate, (a Gold Medal) at the Ploughing Match at Sing 
Sing, in October, 1841. 


Keep it before the Public, 


That the subscribers have purchased the Patent 
Right of the above CELEBRATED PLoveGH for the 


fancies. Many a man has sacrificed his Counties of KENNEBEC, SOMERSET and FRANK- 


LIN, and have commenced manafactering them in the 


his children a mother, fit for nothing but to mae stafect manner, and from the best materials, and 
in 


to keep a constant sepyly on hand. 

By the above operation we shall be euabled to fer- 
nish the Farmer with the only Plough in existence that 
will do all kinds of work. 
This Ploagh in working on level, sward land, will 
lop or match m the most perfect manner. It may be 
use! as the common Ploagh, by laying out —— rT) 

ur- 


It is the most perfect Side Hill Plough in ase, 


It also 


ing between row- 


ing, ridging, ploaghing 


&e. &e. and last not least, the 


thoogh ast, 
obliged tot to work. bis yes hae ns coor any plough in exist- 


amount 0 with from 








blushed into womanhood. There was a —and Mrs. Wendell has never forgiven | jand Those are in- 
paaprent Beetham as. roy cheek and S:nford for enduring her ineivility. Irisan vited to give the one eeaataaion 0 trial—every 
form, her free breath elastic step, old saying that we never ive those whom | part of which is warranted. 
as she carried water, or coals, and the pale/ we jnjure. Still Mrs. W. tly A. B. LINCOLN & Co 
sallow face, the angular and attenuated that she has proved to the that she had ein, I 16, ive os door North 
re, the breath, and languid, draw-| an extraordinary talent for bringing up chil- “preg alter amen — 
ling step of the s of opulence and/dren She thinks that there are few women . 


these they were not capable; but diseased sen- 
Geetnetiny antler establishment. 
They 


Alms house and make a lady of her, and mar- 





in the world, who could take a child from the Te? PRINTERS—M. P. PROUT, Printing Ink 


anefactarer, No. 69 Spring steet New York, st/!! 


man as Charles Continues to mancfactare a superior article to any oth- 


He also manufacteres ink of various colors, as red, blue, 


Journal and Independent aga NB at make of ing the al ove 
° alov 
; aul Wraniiien anlaeen.20°- 


advertisement four times 


oe : ining it, and by enciosing a ten dollar bill (current in 
It is said that an old fashioned chap in Charles- Heo Folkl in ote pr lh sent oh) oa filly 


pounds of good News lak, Please meation what press 
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